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Go  on,  pass  right  by. 
Tied,  captive  am  I. 
Bound  by  actuality. 
Existing  unceasingly. 


PENDULUM 


Not  from  this  world  fly. 
Bide,  I  must.  "  "Then  die. 
Hell  there  will  be. 
Nothing  left  of  me. 


Plunging  from  heaven, 

I  see  a  silver  pod  spat 

Out  at  the  end  of  a  glass  shaft. 

You,  pendulum  fly  up  to  East's  -eternity, 

Then,  down-and-up  to  West's  infinity. 

Suspended  you  are, 

In  a  far  orbicular  realm 

Through  which  my  mijad's  eye  turns 

To  see  you  held  by  a  fleshless  hand 

Twitching  slightly  to  cause 

your  sweeping  course.. 


Pendulum,  dive  down. 
Let  me  boomerang  with  you  beyond 
This  temporal  flow,  choking; 
Singing  no  sweet  bliss  or  melody 
That  only  in  death,  breath  hums  freely. 
Swinging  pendant  pod, 
If  only  I  might  at  your  momentary  nadir 
Reach  and  clutch  you  to  my  mouth, 
And  suck  the  living  nectar  you  have  sipped 
From  the  farthest  rim  of  your  heavenly 

realm. 


Against  this  life  I  cry. 
Yet  bide  must  I,  till  I  die. 
Then  take  me  Godward  happily 
Pendulum,  to  live  immortally. 


-Mary  Vorys 
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SUHDA1'  MORNING  AT  THE  ZOO 

Up  on  the  hill  the  forsythia  was  blooming  by  the  Mac- 
Alfee  Memorial  Pachyderm  House.  The  Refreshment  Pavilion, 

open  for  the .first  Sunday  in  the  season,  was  doing  a  fair 
business  in  hot  dogs  and  soda  pop,  although  it  was  still 
quite  chilly.  The  gravel  paths  which  radiated  from  the  Pa- 
vilion circle  like  tan  spokes  were  freshly  raked  and  freshly 
dotted  with  groupd  of  people:   blue  uniforms  of  sailors  and 

bright  dresses  of  their  dates,  couples  pushing  perambulators 
and  pulling  toddlers  along,  middle-aged  sightseers  in  town 
for  the  Grange  Convention,  and  complacent  fathers  with 
school-age  children  looking  for  the  giraffe  pen.  They  took 
their  choice  of  paths  at  the  intersection  of  the  Pavilion: 

up  the — stepped  path  to  the  Primate  House  beyond  the  bear 
pits,  or  along  the  path  that  humped  on  a  Chinese  bridge  over 
the  stream  from  the  alligator  compound  and  went  to  the  Rep- 
tile House  on  the  opposite  hill,  down  paths  along  either  side 
of  the  sea  lion's  moat  to  the  old  zoo,  or  back  alongside  the 
alligator  compound  on  the  Kay  to  the  Aviary.  Here  Miss  Lily 
Albrecht  sat  very  primly  on  a  bench  facing  an  old  alligator, 
her  umbrella  beside  her,  and  a  splendid  spring  hat  of  laven- 
der feathers  and  orchid  azalea  blossoms  balanced  on  the  bil- 
lows of  her  silvery  pompadour. 

A  girl  and  a  bespectacled  young  man  came  bounding  down 
the  path  from  the  orangutans.  He  swung  her  arm  and  hummed 
Verdi  off  key.  A  lovely  spring  day,  thought  the  girl.  Four 
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little  pickaninnies  —  she  indulgently  allowed  herself  the 
term  —  with  their  hair  arranged  in  four,  six  and  eight  pig- 
tails, and  one  little  clipped  wooly  head,  went  bouncing  by, 
and  oh,  she  wanted  to  hug  them,  so  scrubbed  and  alive  were 
their  brown  faces I 

She  and  the  fiercely  intellectual  boy  had  come  to  look 
at  the  monkeys  and  talk  to  the  Mynah  bird  and  look  at  the 
people  looking  at  the  monkeys  and  talk  to  the  children  talk- 
ing to  the  Mynah  bird.  It  was  tremendously  psychological 
and  such  fun. 

And  all  the  sailors  and  their  girls,  the  gobbles  .and 

their  sweeties,  were  snapping  pictures  of  each  other,  with 

their  arms  around  each  other  and  smiling  foolishly. 

— Ouch,  now  Georgie,  don't  you  do  thatl  You  tickled  me I 
— Now  how  about  that?  I  just  want  you  to  get  a  little 

smile  on  and  look  purty  for  the  picture. 

— Isn't  he  a  meaner?  Frank,  you  throw  hin  into  the  bear 
pit  for  me,  won't  you  do  that  for  little  old  me? 

The  sleepy  yellowish  polar  bear  yawned  in  the  sunshine, 

and  the  shrill  voices  pressed  down  in  the  girl's  mind  like 

piano  keys.  She  wished  he  wouldn't  pull  her  ;?long  so.  The 

sailor  looked  at  her,  one  of  them.  The  zoo  was  rather  low 

entertainment.  Almost  anyone  might  be  there  since  there  was 

no  admission.  And  then  she  saw  Miss  Lily  Albrecht,  the  lady 
on  the  bench  in  grey  lisle  stockings  and  high-buttoned  shoes 

and  an  afternoon  coat  of  brown  with  an  umbrella  to  match, and 

the  brave  hat. 


— -  Look  at  the  lady  sitting  50  primly  with  her  knees  to- 
gether and  her  feet  so  firmly  in  the  gravel  and  poking  her 
umbrella  into  the  ground,  she  said. 

— Psychologically,  he  said,  Significant. 

— It's  a  story,  oh,  it's  Katherine  Mansfieldish  in  the 
extreme,  oh,  it's  sad — here  $he  sits  on  a  beautiful  day — 

The  chilly  breeze  swept  along  rattling  paper  cups  over 
the  gravel  walk,  while  only  the  faintest,  fluffiest  cloud 
melted  in  the  sky  like  a  sliver  of  an  ice  cream  bar. 

— Here  she  sits  on  the  bench  by  the  crocodile  pit, look- 
ing into  the  brown  water  and  at  the  ugly  benst.  Perhaps  she 
walked  with  a  lover  once  here,  and  now  she  comes  back  and 
looks  at  the  crocodile.  It  could  be  a  lovely  sad  story  or 
even  a  poem.  I  see  it  now —  'Crocodile  Tears'  . 

— Aha,  my  sweet,  with  your  imaginative  synthesis  you 
have  lost  reality.  An  alligator,  not  a  crocodile,  and  there- 
fore, no  tears.  He  squeezed  her  arm. — Come,  let's  go  look  at 
the  boa  constrictors.  He  pulled  her  away  up  the  hill  toward 
the  reptile  house. 

Miss  Lily  Albrecht,by  whom  the  conversation  was  not  un- 
heard, snorted  with  amusement  and  pointed  the  steel  tip  of 
her  umbrella  more  firmly  in  the  gravel  and  thought  of  Horace 
MacAlfee.  Horace  had  escorted  her  to  lectures  at  the  Ethical 
Society.  Even  if  the  lectures  were  late,  she  would  sometimes 
permit  him  to  stay  on  for  an  hour  of  talk  in  the  drawing 
room  when  they  returned,  so  fiercely  did  the  flame  of  conver- 
sation burn, steadily  and  bright  as  the  gas  lights.  She  would 
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press  her  fingertips  into  the  plush  of  the  settee  in  excite- 
ment as  he  outlined  his  pirns  with  quick  thrusts  of  his 
strong  chin,  and  his  blue  eyes  would  glow  with  a  visionary 
gleam  behind  his  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses. 

— Lily,  dear  flower,  said  he,  civic  betterment  is  my 
plan;  natural  instruction  for  a  citizenry  learning  from  ob- 
servation and  exemplum.  Hence  my  allotment  for  the  zoolog- 
ical garden. 

Harace  MacAlfee  had  had  the  first  antelope  house  built 
(copied  later  in  four  cities),  had  negotiated  with  the  Rajah 
of  Kenurra  for  two  elephants,  installed  the  first  sanitary 
cages  for  winter  exhibition,  sponsored  research  for  the  best 
substitute  diet  for  aardvarks.  Yet  he  had  not  neglected  her, 
nor  ever  slighted  the  gravity  of  her  infrequent  whims.  It 
was  he  that  inspired  her  devotion  to  azaleas  in  all  forms. 
He  was  as  perfect  in  his  selection  of  love  tokens  as  he  was 
munificent  in  his  municipal  benevolence. 

The  alligator  raised  one  sleepy  lid  and  looked  at  Liiss 
Albrecht  with  a  clouded  eye. 

A  most  elegant  alligator  bag  was  what  Horace  had  prom- 
ised. When  the  new  specimen  at  the  zoo  died,  she  should  have 
a  most  stylish  model  fashioned  from  the  most  perfect  section 
of  the  alligator,  but  she  must  wait.  (It  had  been  a  healthy 
young  specimen). — You  must  not  be  impatient  with  nature,  Ho- 
race had  admonished.  It  was  a  healthy  specimen,  true,  but 
the  arrangements  were  all  completed  in  advance.  She  had  ver- 
ified them  with  the  zoo  authorities  after  Horace's  untimely 
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demise. 

Miss  Albrecht's  look  slid  between  the  black  bars  of  the 
fence,  and  her  eyes  clamped  the  complacent  gaze  of  the  indo- 
lent alligator. 

—Yes,  Horace,  she  whispered,  answering  the  fading  gleam 
of  the  tiny  eyes.  —But  hurry,  please,  it  is  time. 

Charlotte  Busse 


THE  EMISSARY 


Ten  years  ago,  when  I  visited  Genghis  Khan 

With  the  usual  trite  presents  and  the  hackneyed  praise 

U  think  someone  took  an  eleohant  or  tiro 

Or  perhaps  it  wis  tigers;  I  can't  imagine  why!)  — 

A  rather  fortunate  thing  happened.  I  wanted  money, 

Or  perhaps  it  was  peace,  or  a  princess;  I've  forgotten 

that,  too. 
Well,  it  was  a  nasty  trip  over  the  Gobi  Desert, 
And  I'd  come  down  with  a  frightful  cold.  It  wasn't 

pleasant ; 
But  the  Khan  had  a  cold  too.  I  was  not  constrained  to  cough 
But  it  pleased  him,  rather,  when  I  did.  I  never  went  back 
To  ohe  funny  little  tribe  I'd  come  to  speak  for. 

Now  I  have  more  money  than  I  need.  The  prince  comes  to  me 
For  his  allowance,  and  the  princess  comes  occasionally  too. 
I  have  dinner  with  the  Khan  and  his  fat  wife  on  Thursdays 
I'm  getting  fat,  myself.  I  scarcely  think  about  deep~ 

matters, 
But  sometimes  I  have  the  strangest  feeling 
That  I'm  not  sure  just  who  I  am. 


-Jessica  Dragonette 
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This  is  my  moment  now 
Let  no  one  intrude 
Untrammeled  from  a  faulty  dream 
Exultant  interlude 

This  little  fish  you  caught 

Inside  a  net  of  gold 
And  teased  her  ■ ti 1  she  fled 

From  premise's  springed  hold 

In  limine  she  flutters 
Uncertain  where  to  go 

Endowed  with  virgin  strength 
To  fight  the  undertow 


-Cynthia  Sutherland 


I  was  only  a  blue  stone 
When  dropped  into  the  water. 
Then  the  surface  circles  broke 
And  the  groen  glass  froze  again. 

Beneath  its  weighted  clearness 
Down  here  on  the  mica  sands 
I  found  my  breath  was  waiting 
Caught  upon  a  coral  bush; 
Near  by  whose  bony  shadows 
Sat  an  asteroidal  fish. 

"Fish,"  I  said,  "please  counsel  ne, 
For  the  hand  that  dropped  me  in 
Once  put  me  in  his  pocket. 
Does  it  freeze  really  down  here?" 

"Don't  you  worry,"  said  the  fish, 
"For  I  was,  yes.  a  star  once 
Until  I  was  tossed  down  too. 
There  it's  blue  but  here  it's  blue 
But  furthermore  we  have  no  clouds 
Just  living  things  and  mica  sands." 


-  Adele  MacVeagh 
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Poets  must  love 

The  everlasting  things 
The  sun's  low  requiem 

Above  gaunt  trees 
The  infinite  tenderness 

Twilight  brings 
Poets  are  lightly  won 

By  silent  things. 

Poets  with  thoughts  too  discontent  to  roan 
Even  the  narrow  loneliness  joy 

knows 

Crowd  on  the  still  shore  somewhere 
And  weep 

Poets  sing  over  and  over 
To  a  rose 


Constance  Horton 


I  met  a  wandering  scholar  once, 
Wild,  fanciful,  in  laughter  gay. 
He  jested  when  I  questioned  him 
And  no  nore  would  say. 

I  asked  him  of  his  journeyings 

And  where  his  lonely  pathway  led. 

He  hummed  a  song  (His  eyes  looked  far.) 

But  no  word  he  said. 

His  head  was  bare,  in  rags  he  dressed, 
A  vagabond,  the  law  would  say. 
His  books  he  shifted  on  his  back 
And  he  went  his  way. 

He  passed  back  through  the  centuries, 

Tattered,  but  Oh,  in  him  was  light. 
His  learning  could  not  buy  him  fire, 
But  his  soul  burned  bright. 


Jean  Mclntyre 
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MARY  JANE  THURSDAY 

"I  love  to  throw  meatballs  at  cats.  Yes,  I  love  to 
throw  meatballs  at  cats." 

Jennifer  savored  the  words  as  she  repeated  them 
slowly,  wondering  where  she  had  heard  the  sentence. 

"I  11-o-o-ve  to  -" 

"Jennifer!  Breakfast  in  five  minutes  1" 
She  spread  her  arms  in  an  arc  nnd  gathered  the 
bedclotnes  tightly  around  her  small  body. 

"No  school  today,  Eva.  Too  cold  for  man  or  beast," 
she  explained  to  the  voice. 

"If  it's  sheenanigans  you're  pulling  I'll  be  going  to 
tell  your  auntie  a  thing  or  two — ";  the  voice  paused  expectantly. 

"I'm  coming  in  a  minute,  Eva,  for  God's  sake!" 

"Vtfhat  wag  that,  Miss?" 

"I  said  I  can't  find  the  belt  to  my  uniform,  Little 
Eva."  Jennifer  lajr  rigidly  still  until  she  heard  the  familiar 
squeak  of  kitchen  door. 

"Brrr-rrragh."  She  threw  the  blankets  aside  and  reached 
to  the  floor  with  an  experimental  toe.  "O-o-o,  the  cold,  cold 
ground."  She  pndded  across  tne  rough  carpet,  her  thin  feet 
itching  from  the  contact  of  the  raised  rose  pattern. 

"How-  I  -  lovetcthrowmeatballsatEva.  I  love  to  throw 
oatmeal  at  Eva."  She  pulled  on  her  -vinter  woolen  undergarment 
as  she  envisioned  "with  glee  a  porridge-splattered  Eva. 

She  skipped  to  the  center  of  each  bathroom  tile  in 
her  path. 
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"Step  on  a  crack,  break  your  mother's  backl"  and  fehe 
found  herself  confronted  by  an  awesome  gilt  washbowl  mirror. 

Examining  her  face  carefully,  she  sang,  "So-o-omeday 
my  prince  vd.ll  come."  '"Im  wishing,  I'm  Ydshing.   Shem-jay- 
my-uh-prince-rill  g-gum,"  the  toothbrush  sang  its  reply. 

"You  do  look  very  much  like  Peggy  Ann  Garner,"  the 
mirror  addressed  her.   "No,"  replied  Jennifer,  "it's  a  coin- 
cidence;. I'm  Jennifer  O'Brien,  a  close  simerlarity.  People 
mistake  us.  They  say  we  are  very  lovely-" 

Jennifer  frowned  at  two  large  brown  spots  which  occu- 
pied positions  of  prominence  on  her  face.  She  rubbed  a  dried 

lemon  half  against  her  cheek. 

"Be-gonel  Be-gonel"  She  waited.  The  spots  leered 
brightly  in  their  rosy  base. 

"A  -a-a-ahl1'  Disgusted,  she  flung  the  leioon  into  the 

pink.  Returning  to  her  room,  she  pulled  a  shapeless  blue 

serge  dress  from  the  old  fashioned  wardrobe,  and  dressing 

quickly,  sprawled  on  the  floor,  revolving  on  her  stomach  in 
search  of  the  missing  belt. 

"0-0-1,  2-5-A,   5-6-7,  S-9-10,  Where  are  you"  she  mur- 
mured. "St.  Anthony,  help  toe  find  the  belt."  She  hoped  that 
a  ray  of  winter  sunlight  would  stream  through  the  sooty  panes 
and  light  upon  the  missing  item.   "Oh,  I  mean  Please  help  me." 
She  sat  up  confidently.  "No  belt.  All  right  for  you,"  she 
addressed  the  upper  reaches  of  the  window. 

"I'm  comingl"  she  bellowed  a§  a  bell  tinkled  from  the 
kitchen.  "Adam  and  Eva."  She  pulled  a  red  belt  from  a  vel- 
vet chair  as  she  left  the  room. 
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The  maid  confronted  her  in  the  hallway. 

"Now  you  keep  shushed  up,  Jennifer.  Yer  Aunt  Thisbe 
don't  feel  so  good  today." 

"What's  wrong  with  her?"  Jennifer  fairly  shouted,  eye- 
ing the  closed  door  of  the  room. 

"Never  mind.  Lookitya,  where 's  your  right  belt?" 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is  now,  Ev? ,  yesterday,  it  was 
on  me." 

"Wal,  it's  no  wunner  it's  gone."  Eva  ran  a  judicious 
finger  along  the  side  of  her  nose.  "You  left  y'r  oxforts  in 
the  parlor  and  when  y'r  auntie  come  in  with  a  gennleman  friend 
there  they  was." 

"Were." 

"No  impertnence.  Comeon  an'  eat  y'r  oatmeal." 

Jennifer  followed  the  jerking  line  of  Eva's  back  into 
the  warm  kitchen. 

"I  don't  want  oatmeal.  I  want  popovers  and  jam."  She 
eyed  the  brom  mass  glumly. 

"That's  not  s&kt's  good  for  little  girls."  Eva  snapped 
a  tumbler  of  milk  into  place. 

Jennifer  unfolded  her  napkin.  "Eva,  do  you  like  to 
wear  brown?" 

"Yes,  now'ji  then  I  might.  Do  you?" 

"Not  the  way  you  would."  Her  spoon  clinked  to  the 
tiles  as  Jennifer  teetered  on  her  chair  and  giggled. 

"Y'r  gonna  be  late.  I  told  ya."  Eva  glanced  balefully 
at  the  kitchen  clock.   "Six  minutes  ter,  and  no  breakfast." 
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Jennifer  clutched  at  her  ears. 

"Do  you  feel  all  right?"  Eva  reached  to  feel  the  girl's 
forehead. 

"Yeah,"  said  Jennifer  slowly.  "I  feel  great."  She 
forced  a  long  wheeze  from  her  throat  and  rolled  her  eyeballs 
in  mock  agony, 

"Givem  a  little  attention  and  they  think  they're  a 
nactress,"  Eva  muttered.   "Gw^n,  y'r  going  to  be  kept  after. 
Y'r  sanwidge  is  in  the  doorway." 

"What  kind?" 

"Greaa  cheese." 

"Cream  cheese?"  Jennifer  spluttered.   "I  said  no  more 
of  that.  That  tastes  just  like  old  putty,  ydu — " 

"Git  along."  Eva  pushed  and  tripped  her  along  the  hallway. 

"Wiliya  quit  pushing?  First  you  tell  me  to  eat  and 
then  you  tell  mo  to  get  out!"  She  winced  from  the  sharp 
knuckle  jabs  against  her  shoulder. 

"I'm  tellin'  ya,  you're  going  to  wake  up  yer  auntie, 

and  then — " 

"And  that  will  be  the  end  of  you,  Eva,  because  my 
aunt  is  a  magician  and  she  turned  you  from  a  frog  into  a 
maid  and  you're  afraid  she'll  turn  you  right  back.  Why 
can't  I  see  Thisbe  ever?  Dees  she  sleep  all  morning  long? 

Is  her  gentleman  friend  in  the  other  bed?"  She  slid  into 
the  coat  that  Eva  jerked  impatiently  before  her. 

"G'wan,  get  outa  here,  you  eaughty  girl...  Lord  Jesus, 
bless  and  preserve  my  soul I  G'wan  git I"  Eva  made  a  sweeping 
motion  to  the  door. 
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"Tomorrow  I  want  a  meatball  sandwich-"  she  looked 
slyly  at  the  maid,  "-and  then  I'll  fix  you.  Cream  cheese'." 
She  hurled  the  final  invective  and  slammed  the  door. 

The  minute  hand  of  the  lobby  clock  clattered  to  four  as 
Jennifer  paused  for  breath  on  the  last  landing. 

"Whoosh!  Hello  Bernice,  the  gold  tooth  princess,"  she 
called  to  a  fat  cleaning  woman  leaning  against  the  banister. 

"That  kid  'See3  all,  knows  all,"  Bernice  remarked  to 
the  doorman,  who  was  warming  his  hands  before  the  ventilator. 
"Her  auntie's  goin'  bats  in  the  belfry  f'r  all  she  knows 
about  kids,  and  what  with  all  her  social  doin's  at  night  that 
kid  is  pickin'  up  an  eddication."  She  gave  her  mop  a  righteous 
slap  against  the  mosaic  floor  and  peered  after  Jennifer's 
vanishing  form. 

The  wind  from  the  river  needled  her  face  as  she  raced 
the  four  blocks  to  the  brownstone  school  building.  As  she 
pulled  open  the  heavy  door,  an  ominous  gong  echoed  through 
the  corridor.  "Judas  Priest,"  she  growled  and  hurried  into 
the  deserted  cloakroom.  She  threw  coat  and  lunchbag  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor  and  tried  to  enter  the  door  of  grade  6A 
without  being  noticed;  at  the  first  creak  of  the  door,  twenty 
heads  turned  in  her  direction. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sister,"  she  said  meekly,  bowing 
her  head  and  executing  a  servile  curtsey  in  the  direction  of 
the  teacher. 

"Late  again,  Jennifer!  Why  were  you  delayed  today?" 

Jennifer  paused  for  a  moment's  meditation.  We-el,  I 
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was  wilking  through  the  park  —  and  I  met  a  group  of  children, 
all  with  little  books.  They  said — 'are  you  Peggy  Ann  Garner?' 
and  I  said,  'No,  I'm  Jennifer  O'Brien  —  I  don't  know  why  you'd 
think  I  was  Peggy  Ann  Garner'  —  and  they  said  that  I  should 
give  them  my  autograph  anyway,  and  I  couldn't  say  no,  sister, 
after  all  they  were  little  children,  and  you  should  have  seen 
their  faces.  One  of  them  said  'I  bet  that  blue  thing  you  have 
on  is  a  disguise'  but  I  told  them  no,  I  always  wear  blue,  be- 
cause I  do  love  to  wear  blue."  Jennifer  strangled  inwardly  as 
the  story  expanded.  "And  they  said  'thank  you,  so  very  much!' 
and  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes,  sister,  and  I  thought,  I'll 
be  late,  but  sister  will  not  care,  because  I  have  been  kind." 
She  smiled  beautifically. 

Small  giggling  sounds  broke  the  silence.  The  nun 
shifted  in  her  chair. 

"Quiet  please,  girls'.  Jennifer,  are  you  sure  that 
this  is  true?  A  lie  is  a  sin,  you  know." 

"Oh,  cross  my  heart,  sister." 

"Well,  take  your  seat  and  see  me  for  a  moment  after 
school."  The  nun  crossed  the  room  and  hurried  out  the  door. 

Jennifer  walked  to  her  seat  with  lowered  eyes.  As 
she  glanced  down  the  aisle  she  noticed  in  horror  nine  pairs 
of  feet  dangling  from  high  desks  in  patent  leathered  splendor. 

"Mary  Jane  dayl"  she  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten, 
and  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  class  were  wearing  the 
red  feast  day  uniforms  with  red  ribbons  topping  curly  heads. 

A  mass  of  yellow  sausage  curls  turned  to  accuse  her. 
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"It's  Thursday,  stupid,"  the  head  announced.   "Forgot 
your  dress  —  forgot  your  Mary  Janes.  Coin'  to  Chapel  in  a 
BLUE  DRESS?"  The  whisper  evoked  another  volley  of  laughter. 

"Thursday,  Mary  Jane  Thursday ;"  voices  began  to  chant. 

"Don't  they  wear  red  dresses  in  Philadelphia  on  Thurs- 
day?" yellow  curls  demanded. 

"They  wear  what  thy  want  to,"  she  snapped  at  her  anta- 
gonist.  "Sometimes  they  wear  evening  gowns,  and  sometimes 
they  wear  no  clothes  fit  all!" 

The  heads  exchanged  significant  glances.  The  door 

creaked  and  the  class  stiffened  properly  as  the  nun  sat  down 

and  began  to  read  a  holiday  story  from  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Her  voice  began  brigntly  and  then  dropped  to  a  weary  drone. 

Jennifer  yawned,  bit  at  a  stubborn  cuticle,  and  watched 

steam  spurting  from  the  old  iron  radiator. 

"Genii,  take  me  away,"  she  murmured,  rubbing  the  inkwell 

on  her  desk.  "Far  away." 

"Did  you  say  something,  Jennifer?"  The  eyes  returned  to 

her. 

"No  ma'am  —  no  sister,"  she  said  fiercely.   "I  was 
just  saying  how  much  I  liked  the  story." 

"And  whom  does  the  story  concern?" 

"Aladdin  —  I  mean,  I  don't  know  —  well,  it's  just  a 
pretty  story.  It  shows  great  promise."  That  was  what  Thisbe 
told  Mr.  Perkins  about  his  stories,  anyway,  she  thought. 

"How  hopeless,"  the  shaking  heads  whispered. 

"Please  pay  attention,  Jennifer,"  said  the  teacher, 
whose  name  '.vas  Sister  Mary  Anne.   "Exceptions  must  be  made  for 
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exceptional  cases,"  the  Mother  Superior  had  said.  The  nun 
raised  her  glance  skyward,  sighed,  nd  continued  the  reading. 

Jennifer  thought  of  the  morning  chapel  and  early  dismis- 
sal.  Surely,  she  thought,  she  -/ould  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 
candle  ^.nd  a  white  veil  today  —  oh,  no,  she'd  have  to  sit  in 
the  old  choir-loft  alone  and  7»'atch  theia  corning  up  the  aisle, 
all  singing  —  the  sisters  all  staring  at  her  from  out  the 
round  hoods  — fat  faces  bulging  out  with  big  sad  eyes  like  St. 
Bernard  dogs  saving  the  dying  men,  and  the  skinny  ones  with  long 
horsy  faces  like  Eva's  and  like  the  scary  Cardinal  over  the 
piano  in  the  auditorium.  Then  all  the  rest  of  them,  in  white 
veils,  would  walk  dorn  :.nd  stick  their  tongues  out  at  her  from 
under  the  veils,  but  she'd  fix  them;  she'd  turn  into  a  statue 
and  they'd  put  flowers  at  her  feet  and  never  know,  neve.  The 
problem  settled,  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  cream  cheese 

sandwich. 

"I  won't  have  to  eat  it  —  Eva  forgot  it  was  Thursday. 
I  can  go  home  and  eat  waffles."  She  nudged  the  girl  who  sat 
in  front  <$?  her. 

"We  have  waffles  and  strawberries  every  morning,"  she 

whispered. 

"Liari"  the  girl  retorted.  You  have  cereal;  I  know 
because  you  always  spill  it  on  your  uniform,  piggy." 

"I  am  net.   Anyhow,  we're  rich,"  she  countered. 

"My  father  makes  Ajax  Paper  Bags." 

"My  Aunt  Thisbe  is  an  artist.  She's  a  beauty,  too. 
She  paints  pictures  for  magazines." 

"Tough  apples!  hissed  Ajax  Paper  Bugs. 

"Girls'." 
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"I'm  verr-r-ry  sorry,  sister!" 

"'Scuse  me." 

I  think  we  shall  prepare  for  Chapel.  Your  His  Reverance 
is  coming  today  ^.nd  we  must  all  remember  to  be  on  special  be- 
havior. Now,  Jennifer  -  I'm  afraid  yourll  have  to  sit  in  the 
choir  today.  I  don't  think  f.'onsignbr  Feeny  would  like  to  see 
you  looking  like  that."  The  nun  began  to  mar shall  the  class 
into  order.  Shame  and  a  fiercely  growling  stomach  prodded 
Jennifer  into  action;  she  approached  the  sister. 

"Could  I  see  you  for  a  moment  in  the  cloakroom  -  please?'.* 
sne  begged. 

"Oh,  Jennifer  -  all  right,  dear,  come  quickly." 

"I'm  sick  ■ —  I'm  awfully  sick,"  she  whispered  in  the 
dark  seclusion  of  the  outer  room. 

"Where,  Jennifer?" 

"Ail  over  —  my  head,  my  stomach,  pains  in  my  legs  — I 
used  to  be  sick  like  this  all  thfc  time  when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you  were." 

I  really  was,,  and  they  thought  I  was  going  to  die,  so 
I'd  better  get  right  home  and  get  to  bed." 

"All  right,  Jennifer,  but  bring  a  note  from  your  aunt 
tomorrow  morning  —  if  you  are  better  by  then." 

"Well  —  I'll  be  better.  I'll  try  to  bring  a  note  — 
but  my  aunt  doesn't  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  -ud  some- 
times I  don't  see  her  for  days  —  that's  the  truth,  sister,  the 
honest  to  God  truth,  cross  my  heart!" 

"All  right  —  run  along  quickly  now  before  Mother  sees 
you."  Sister  Mary  Anne  rustled  quickly  into  the  noisy  classroom. 
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In  secluded  triumph,  Jennifer  watched  the  nun  leading  the 
lines  of  worshippers  into  the  hallway  and  giggled  as  she  heard 
the  squeak  of  new  holiday  shoes  on  the  waxed  floor.  She  searched 
in  the  gloora  for  her  possessions  and  founf  the  rumpled  coat  and 
the  sandwich  bag  flattened  with  the  imprint  of  Sister  .Mary  Anne's 
boot  heel.  She  pulled  on  the  coat  as  she  he'n.rd  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  another  class. 

"Jenniferl*  a  voice  echoed  down  the  corridor.  "Come  back 
here  at  once  I"  She  ran  swiftly  before  them  into  the  entrance 
way»  pushed  open  the  door  and  scrambled  down  the  steps.  Passers- 
by  grunted  as  she  backed  into  them  in  an  effort  to  brace  her- 
self against  the  rising  gusts  of  and.  At  the  corner  she  stopped 
fascinated  by  a  c&ss&ry  of  candies  in  a  drugstore  window.  Be- 
tween a  doctor  who  pointed  and  inquired 'MEED  A  LAXATIVE?"  &$&<.' 
a  row  of  ominous-looking  brown  bottles  lay  dusty  assortments 
of  hand  dipped  chocolates  labeled  "Cream",  "Caramel,"  and 
"Nougatane."  She  wet  her  lips  and.  looked  at  the  crumpled  bag 
in  her  hand  and  then  reached  for  the  milk  nickel  that  usually 
accompanied  the  safcdwiph.  It  was  there,  warm,  flat,  promising, 
and  she  closed  her  hand  around  it  .and  walked  to  the  door. 
Triple  bells  jangled  as  she  entered. 

A  round  little  man  stuffed  into  a  clem  white  coat  ap- 
proached her  and  bowed.   "Good  morning,  madame/'  he  smiled. 

"Good  morning,"  Jennifer  answered  grrvely. 

"May  I  be  of  sarvice  to  you?"  he  bowed  again. 

"Yes,"  said  Jennifer.   "Could  I  buy  one  of  those  candies 
in  the  window  for  a  nickel?" 

"Of  course.... more  than  one,  for  you." 
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"My  name  is  Jenr:ifer  —  what's  your  name?" 

"Alexis." 

"That's  a  nice  name.  It  sounds  like  r,   movie  star." 

"No  —  no  movie  star,  I  must  confess.  Aren't  you  a 
St.  Agnes  girl?" 

Jennifer  saw  the  blue  uniform  peeping  guiltily  from 
behind  a  fold  of  coat. 

"Yes,"  she  said  mysteriously.  "I'm  other  things  too." 

"Ah,  how  interesting.  Would  you  like  a  hot  chocolate, 
Jennifer?" 

"Well  —  I  only  have  a  nickel." 

"This  is  a  special  hot  chocolate  —  for  young  ladies  with 
interesting  stories  to  tell.  Natalia!"  he  bellowed. 

A  small  birdlike  woman  darted  from  the  back  of  the  store. 
Her  ear  bobs  swung  "Violently.   "Ah,  Alexis,  the  fright  —  I 
think  Kitty  be  dead  over  with  s  aut ' mobile , "  she  gasped.   "What 
excitement,  too  much." 

"Natalia,  this  is  Jennifer,"  Alexis  said.  "Will  you 
make  her  a  big  hot  chocolate  for  the  cold  weather?" 

"Jennifer,  how  you?"  the  woman  bobbed,  and  Jennifer  dipped 
her  knee.   "A  St.  Agnes  girl  —  out  of  school  —  tch,  tch,  tch," 
she  remarked  happily.  "You  not  here  with  other  ones  before." 

"I'm  supposed  to  go  right  home  after  school  — -I  have 
important  work  to  do  ...  very  secret." 

"Ah,  secret...  spies,  yes?"  Natalia  queried  earnestly. 
"Wal,  1  get  you  chocolate.  You  sit  down  and  I  come  back  right 
presto  quick!" 

The  little  man  motioned  Jennifer  to  a  stool  and  looked 
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at  the  bag. 

"What's  that?" 

"Oh...  my  sandwich.  Well,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
Someone  stepped  on  it." 

"Tell  me,  Jennifer,  about  your  wonderful,  exciting  life." 

"Well,"  Jennifer  spun  the  stool  experimentally  and 
drummed  on  the  counter  top.   "Well,  it's  not  just  my  life.  It's 
my  father's.  He's  a  wonderful,  wonderful  man,  but  he  travels, 
and  so  we  don't  see  him  much,  unless  I  go  with  him,  of  course, 
and  sometimes  I  do;  that's  when  you  don't  see  me  here  with  the 
others.  He's  lots  of  things,"  she  paused,  "he's,—  an  actor  and 
a  great  movie  star,  a  newspaperman,  an  explorer,  and  a  great, 

great  football  player.  0nl;.r  right  now  he's  over  in  France  lici- 
in]»  the  Germans.  He  fights  and  he  writes  stories  about  the 
figfeting  and  sends  them  back  to  papers,  and  he's  a  very  famous  man. 
He  iised  to  be  a  boy  scout,  says  that's  where  he  learned  tto 
drink.  My  father  drinks  out  of  a  big  bubble  glass;  we're  keep- 
ing it  for  him  until  he  gets  back,  and  he  always  lets  me  sniff 
the  stuff  in  the  glass  and  light  his  pipe  for  him*" 

"He  sounds  like  a  very  brave  man." 

"Oh  yes,  and  he  says  r:hen  he  licks  the  Germans,  he's 
going  to  lick  the  II  out  of  the  Japs.  Ke  will,  too." 

"Ah,  very  fine.  Oh,  here  is  Natalia." 

The  woman  placed  the  steaming  cup  before  Jennifer. 
Jennifer  sucked  at  the  hard  whipped  cream  top  and  smiltfd, 

"This  is  very  good." 

"Thank  you.  You  come  to  visit  us  often  riow."  Alexis 
asked. 
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"I  will  —  that  is  when  I'm  here  with  Aunt  Thisbe. 
I  live  with  her  when  I'm  here  because  my  mother  got  put  away 
and  then  she  died,  but  I  don't  remember  her  at  all.  I  travel 
a  lot,  you  know." 

"How  nicet  We  have  travelled  a  great  deal,"  he  smiled 
at  her  sadly. 

"You  don't  look  like  you  had  fun  traveling.  Where  did 
you  tj-vrel  --  to  Arabia?" 

"Ah,  no...  from  Poland"  to  France  to  Spain  to  England  and 
now  here." 

"Do  you  like  it  here?  I  don't."  She  wrinkled  her  nose. 

"Great  country!"  he  pounded  the  table.  "Fine  people. 
When  you  are  older  you  will  stop  chase  the  windmills  and  you 
will  be  hnpjy. . . " 

"I'm  happy  now...  and  I  don't  chase  windmills. .«. but  I've 
seen  them. . ." 

"Ah,,  yes... well,  I  see  you've  finished  your  chocolate... 
but  tell  me,  don't  you  really  like  New  York  City?"  Alexis 
asked  her. 

"Well,  it's  dirty...  and  I  don't  like  a  lot  of  the 
people...  J  like  you,"  she  stammered  and  spun  the  stool 
violently.  "Can  I  have  my  candy  now?"  she  said  nervously. 

"Of  course,"  he  smiled  and  took  a  paper  sack  from  a  ghelf. 

He  reached  into  the  case  and  picked  handfuls  from  the  carefully 
stacked  pyramids. 

"Here  you  are,  princess." 

"I  only  have  a  nickel."  Jennifer  eyed  the  bag  covetously. 

"You  take  this  —  compliments  of  Batalia  and  me.  Save 
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that  money...  you  may  need  it  some  day." 

"You  know...  I  didn't  3ay  I  liked  you  because  I  wanted 
the  candy I" 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear,  n*,  no,"  Natalia  protested 
from  the  kitchen. 

"No,"  Alexis  agreed.  "You  take  them  for  you  and  your  aunt 
and  some  to  send  to  your  wonderful  father." 

"My  father's  dead!"  she  blurted  as  he  handed  her  the  bag. 

1 

"He  got  killed  fighting  the  Germane,  but  he  killed  all  of  them 
first,  every  one.  I  have  to  go,"  she  sobbed,  groping  for  the 
door.   "ITm  going  away,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  come  back, 
ever.  "Th-thanks,"  she  wailed  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

She  raced  down  the  remaining  blocks  to  the  apartment 
house 5  the  wind  burned  her  wet  face,  and  at  a  corner  she 
stumbled  and  scraped  her  knee  against  the  curb.  She  hurried  into 
the  lobby  past  the  gasping  switchboard  operator  and  ran  up 

the  stairs  two  at  a  time. 

"Open  the  door,  Eva!"  she  poimded  fiercely.  "I'm  hurt, 
Eva,  I'm  hurt!"  The  door  jerked  open. 

"Jennifer...  what  are  ycu  doing..." 

Jennifer  slipped  past  her  into  the  hallway.  "Thisbei" 
she  screamed.  ^Thisbe!" 

ileel§  clattered  sharply  down  the  corridor.  "Jennifer... 
Jenny I  What  happened?" 

"Thisbeeee. . . tt  Jennifer  barreled  into  her  aunt's  running 
form  and  clasped  her  arms  around  her. 

"Here,  Jen,  be  careful  now,  you'll  meee   me  up,  dear." 
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Thisbe  bent  dovm  to  her  and  patted  her  hair  gingerly.  Jennifer 
tried  to  bury  her  he:d  in  her  aunt's  fur  jacket. 

"Look  at  me,  Jen,  what  happened?  Mow  tell  me,  dear," 
Thisbe  fluttered. 

"I  met  a  bad  man  .and  he..." 

"Thisbel"  a  man's  voice  called  from  the  living  room. 

"Here,  Joe,  in  the  hall... now  Jennifer,  is  that  the  truth? 
...I  told  you... oil,  Joe...  Jennifer,  say  hello  to  Mr  Perkins... 
Just  a  minute,  Joe..." 

"C'mon,  Thisbe,  we're  overdue  for  lunch  already*."  Mr. 
Perkins  tapped  his  foot  nervously. 

"Oh,  all  right. . .dear,  Eva  will  take  care  of  you... I'm 
going  to  lunch  and  I'll  be  at  the  studio  if  she  needs  me... 
Go  on,  now..."  She  turned  Jennifer's  shoulders  toward  the 
Kitchen  and  took  Mr.  Perkins'  arm.   "Bye,  dear... be  good  for 
Eva."  The  heels  clattered  away. 

"Eva!  I  want  my  lunch.  I  want  waffles'."  she  called  to 
the  kitchen  door. 

"You  git  in  bed.  I'm  gonna  lick  you  yet  if  you  don't 
mind. . .  ever  since  you  got  up  you'te  been  skitterish — I'm 
briflgin'  you  some  hot  lemonade  and  a  naspirin." 

"Never  you  mind J  I'm  goin  to  bed  anyway.  You  drink  your 
old  lemonade."  She  went  to  her  room  and  pulled  off  her  oxfords 
and  the  blue  serge  uniform,  then  climbed  into  bed  with  the 
candy  sack  in  her  hand.  As  she  flicked  the  radio  switch, 
music  floated  into  the  darkened  room. 

"Leveling  off  at  2,000  feet,"  she  whispered  as  the  music 
of  the  march  swelled.  "Pilot  to  control  tower.  Coming  in  on 
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runway  four.  Gas  low.  One  tank  shot  away. .  .si  ^nailing  for 
landing  instructions ...  standing  by. . .2,000. . .  1.  500. . .1,000" 
she  chewed  greedily...  "motors  off... stand  by  pl> vise... stand  by. 
oh,  you've  done  it... in  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer  I.,  .we  owe  our 
lives  to  you  today. .  .we  slip  11  never  forget..."  si  e  reached  for 
another  chocolate.   "Safe  and  uninjured..  .Thank  y<3  i,  Captain 
Jennifer'" 

-Patricia  Gilmarl  in 


THE  SHEPHERD  IS  THE  SUBWAY 


Oh  are  my  children  frail, 
With  grey-pale  faces  and  worn  guilty  hands. 

Every  morning  I  pray  for  a  miracle, 

And  every  night  the  hope  is  nearer  dead, 

But  3urely  some  day — 

Some  day  shall  singing  water  these  dry  faces, 

And  the  personal  grayness  of  their  ingrown  hearts 

Shall  be  illuminated  by  the  flame 

Of  compassionate  mirth. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven — 

And  three  are  red  and  four  are  blue  and  gray's  for  all. 

I  can  name  you  colors  and  call  your  .grief, 

But  it  is  not  mine  to  take  it,  to  wash  away  stain. 

Mine  is  not  even  the  birthright  of  Christ 

Tc  raise  your  guilt,  and  there  can  no  man 

Hold  all  your  hurt. 

What  color  may  I  name  for  man?   Of  joy 
Are  his  days  woven  with  ur.soiied  green. 
But  the  warp  is  the  tight  twist  of  pain, 
Crimson  and  gray,  indelibly  nerer  white. 

There  are  new  faces,  but  they  lever  change. 
Has  my  arm  no  strength,  oh  my  lear  chile ren, 
To  lift  your  dirtied  courage  t  .•  the  sun' 
Take  what  you  can  of  my  poor  p offering j 
But  may  rr.y  right  arm  shield,  ni  never  break 
Under  the  splintering  press  o"."  wasted  \  assionl 


Jessica  \  ragonette 
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THE  BEANBAG  CLOWN 


Tiny  Pagliacci  in  pantaloons 

Harlequin  of  gingham 

In  a  stiff  starched  ruff 

Epigram  of  stitching 

Shapes  a  twin  star  stare, 

Buffoonery  embroidered  with  black  thread  eyes. 

Guileless  jester  in  a  pom-pom  cap, 

The  slapstick  cavorter 

Slides  down  the  bannister 

Bows  when  he  tumbles, 

Sad  little  baleful  bagful  of  beans 

Tragedian  laureate  in  calico  print. 

-  Mary  Lou  Kemp 


THE  CLEANING  MAN 


Curled  in  pathos,  wrapped  in  dust, 

Master  of  candy  foil  .and  cigaret  butts, 

He  sleeps  at  last  in  the  station's  waiting  room 

At  the  end  marked  MEN. 

His  stomach  sags,  unhindered  by  a  belt 

While  two  suspenders  lend  their  support  halfheartedly 

To  a  cause  considered  lost. 

A  vest  with  threads  where  buttons  should  have  been, 

Is  folded  neatly  on  the  space  beside, 

Beneath  a  paper  and  a  copy  of  LIFE 

With  baseball  on  the  cover. 

Around  about  the  dampness  glistens 

A  cleanliness  created  all  in  vain, 

While  at  his  head  a  mop  and  pail  stand  sentinel. 

He  turns  in  his  sleep,  scuffs  the  floor 

And  rubs  the  creases  that  run 

From  ear  to  throat  like  ripples. 

"Bet  you  wish..."  he  mutters  into  space 

And  turns  again;   "Bet  you  wish..." 

The  pink  palms  move  along  his  thighs 

And  sadly  drop. 

He  sighs  and  settles  with  the  effort  spent, 

The  echo  lost  already. 

"Bet  you  wish  you  was  Willie  Mays." 


Alison  Cragin 
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NOVEMBER 
A  poem  in  a  stanza,  of  Chaucer 


Autumn  puts  out  the  Indian  Summer  blaze. 
Seeds  fall.  The  grounded  maple  gliders  skimmed 
When  summer  light  still  glowed.  The  evening  haze 
Holds  quiet.  Accrns  drop  from  the  stout-limbed 
Old  oaks,  pitting  the  moss  and  mould.  Full-brimmed, 
The  milk-weed  pods  have  cracked,  and  on  the  air 
The  white  silk  drifts,  aimless  \»rtiich  way  to  fare. 

The  thistle's  cap  doffs  to  a  grizzled  head. 
Frost's  axe  has  split  the  chestnut's  bristly  burr, 
And  half -unclad,  the  nuts  gleam  oxblood-red 
Eyed  with  cordovan.  The  bird  dog's  winter  fur 
Tangles  with  burdock  stickers.  Not  a  stir 
Of  wind  cuts  through  the  stillness.  Rains  have  drenched, 
Cold  frozen,  all  the  leaves.  The  fires  are  quenched. 


-Jean  Mclntyre 


YOUNG  ROSE 

The  rose  in  youth  protected 
Wraps  its  heart  in  flesh 
Time  peals  each  petal  fresh 
Revealing  form  perfected. 

Cool,  curved  lip  inviting 
Parts  in  hesitation 
Listens  for  the  echo 
Within  the  fluted  shell 

Dropped  down  in  the  spiral, 
Curled  in  painted  stillness, 
The  counterpoint  of  petals 
Conce  ils  the  virgin  bud. 

Shadows  carve  the  hollows 
Deep  in  the  silken  chasm 
Empty  as  the  Chalice 
Thirsting  for  the  blood. 

Darkness  seals  the  wax  lips, 
Hides  the  tongue  in  moving; 
Dawn's  soft  kisses  waken 
And  ring  the  muted  bell. 


Sallyann  Burgess 
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THE  PMROT  CLUB 

— . "That  new  singer  may  look  like  a  hat  rack  but  she  sure 
went  over  tonight.  I'll  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Parrot,  you  pick 
them. " 

"Let's  not  make  talk  Mike.  We  both  need  sleep."  Notic- 
ing how  crestfallen  the  old  man  looked }  he  added  kindly, 
"You'll  be  in  tomorrow  so  the  good-byes  can  wait  'till  then, 
eh?  We've  finally  got  the  details  worked  out,  I  think,  so 
good  night,  get  your  packing  finished  and  if  you  come  in  be- 
fore three  I'll  just  send  you  back." 

"As  you  say." 

He  crossed  the  small  office  but  hesitated  and  turned  at 
the  door,  a  prosperous t     soiled  and  stupid  looking  old  man, 
still  trying  to  ease  the  catastrophe  by  talking  it  away. 

"If  Ida  could  get  along  without  me... Don't  you  worry,I'll 
quick  find  a  replacement  and  send  him  along.  After  all  you've 
done ..." 

"Go  on  Mike,  scrarm" 

"Yeah,  he  said,  obviously  no  happier.  "Yeah,  okay.  Well, 
good  night,  Mr.  Parrot." 

By  habit  he  picked  his  way  in  the  blackened  club  through 

the  jungle  of  upturned  chairs,  four  on  each  table,  into  the 
entrance  hall  and  past  the  hat  check  booth  with  its  cash  re- 
gister and  its  stuffed  toys,  cigars  and  cigarettes  locked  in 
the  glass  counter  for  the  night.  He  glanced  in  beyond  the 
case  at  the  empty  metal  stmd  and  the   coat  rncks,  bare  ex- 
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cept  for  myriads  of  metal  coat  hangers  and  the  lone  red  coat 
that  some  woman  had  managed  to  forget  during  the  blizzard  of 
•35  and  that  the  management  had  left  there  in  her  honor  ever 
since.  And,  customarily,  he  felt  a  little  warmth  of  pleasure 
at  the  ridiculousness  of  Parrot  saying,  then,  when  the  bus- 
iness had  been  a  new  and  anxious  one  for  both  of  them,  "Soon- 
er or  later  customers  always  return  to  a  really  good  place. 
When  that  coat's  gone  we  will  know  we're  a  success."  At  the 
front  entrance  lie  stopped  for  a  sentimental  last  look  up  and 
down  the  poorly  lit  street,  anfl  the  flickering  neon  outline 
of  a  bird  standing  over  the  words  "The  Parrot  Club"  revealed 
spasmodically,  in  red, the  slow  tears  that  ran  down  his  face. 
The  red  coat  was  taken  an  hour  before  dawn.  For,  after 
the  flash  light'?  beam  had  darted  around  the  club, illuminat- 
ing the  primitive  motifs  of  three  walls  and  the  glass  fourth 
one,  behind  the  band  stand,  protecting  a  jungle  of  tropical 
plants  gromdng  in  their  own  climate  of  constantly  dripping 
steamy  water, it  had  shot  beyond  and  settled  on  the  hat  check 
booth.  As  the  light  left  them  the  parrots,  macaws  and  smal- 
ler birds, chained  to  perches  between  the  tables, went  back  to 
their  slumbers  with  resentful  mutterings  and  soft  rustling 
flutters,  unconcerned  about  the  figure  that  had  clumsily 
moved  among  them. 

The  man  propped  the  light  on  the  register  and  vaulted 
the  counter  on  his  long  arms.  He  dropped  a  hanger  in  his 
nervous  baste  to  get  the  coat  and  jerked  around  at  the  sound, 
cursed  and  bent  quickly  to  pick  up  the  hanger.   Only  as  he 
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straightened  did  he  realize  the  futility  of  trying  to  re- 
tract the  noise  by  rehanging  the  hanger  and  he  raised  it  sa- 
vagely, stopping  himself  from  throwing  it  down  again  at  great 
sacrifice  to  his  temper.  He  held  the  instrument  helplessly 
as  his  small  eyes  searched  and  his  hend  turned  back  and 
forth  to  listen.  Then  hearing  nothing  but  more  feather  sounds 
and  noticing  nothing  more  than  another  of  the  birds,  this 
time  on  his  sifle  of  the  counter,  he  grinned  shakily  at  the 
wire  hanger  between  his  hr  .nds  and  then  wryly  hung  it  up  a- 
gain.  When  he  turned  back  and  caught  the  bird  staring  at 
him  with  its  yellow  eyes  he  even  brought  himself  to  chuckle. 

"Just  don't  tell  on  me,  Feathers,"  he  said  to  the  black 
bird,  to  convince  himself  of  his  lack  of  concern.  As  further 
proof  he  reached  over  and  ruffled  the  short  feathers  on  the 
bird's  head.  It  stretched  itself  in  languid  contentment. 

The  burglar  held  the  coat  directly  into  the  narrow  beam 
of  light  and  apparently  was  satisfied  with  its  worth.  The 
pockets  were  disappoiningly  empty. 

"My  luck,"  he  muttered  and  turned  with  hungry  attention 
to  the  cash  register.  He  was  reaching  for  its  panel  when  be- 
hind him  the  voice  said, 

"I  wouldn't." 

He  whir led, gasping  and  dropping  the  coat  to  stare  wildly 
into  the  grey  corners.  Empty. 

"Nerves,"  the  dry  voice  commented  andhe  saw  the  parrot's 
beak  move. 

"You  bird,"  he  spat  and  moved  in  thoughtless  fury  toward 
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the  stand.  The  bird  rose  like  a  rocket,   circled  his  head 

twice  and  then  lit,  with  a  "voom"  of  feathers,  on  the  far  end 
of  a  coat  rack.  Its  flight  alarmed  the  burglar  into  consid- 
ering' the  effects  it  could  probably  produce  by  yelling  and 
he  sobered.  Contorting  his  remarkably  ill  combined  features 
into  a  grimace,  he  wheedled. 

"Nice  Polly." 

"The  register's  wired,  you  idiot, "said  the  parrot  in  dis- 
gust. 

"God,  if  I'd  touched  it..."  and  his  voice  died  as  he  saw 
clearly  the  consequences  of  touching  it.   He  picked  up  the 
coat  and  stood  there,  shaken  and  dismayed.  Then,   suddenly, 
he  cried  angrily,  "Birds  can't  talk,"  and  glanced  at  the  black 
parrot . 

"No?"  The  bird  cocked  its  head  to  regard  him  curiously. 

The  burglar  stopped  himself  from  elaborating  his  theory 
just  in  time.  He  turned  briskly  to  the  counter  and,  in  the 
direct  beam  of  light,  the  black  hairs  glistened  on  the  hand 
he  stretched  forward.  Then  he  stopped.  For, almost  hidden  a- 
gainst  the  wall, the  thin  black  wire  of  the  burglar  alarm  ran 
downward  from  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 

For  a  minute  the  burglar  could  just  stare  stupidly  from 
it  to  the  parrot.  His  bevdlderment  gratified  the  bird  and, 
perhaps  hoping  to  prolong  so  amusing  a  situation,  it  said: 

"You  should  get  something  from  this  venture.  There  are 
crackers  and  a  full  electric  perc  under  the  counter.  It's 
hours  before  anyone  comes  so  help  yourself." 
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Realizing  the  man  was  too  bewildered  to  decide,  it  com- 
manded, "Plug  it  in"  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  as  the  burg- 
lar bent  to  obey. 

"Have  a  seat,"  it  added  more  kindly. 

The  man's  hunger  showed  as  he  ate  the  crackers  and,  now 
that  he  looked  at  him  closely,  the  parrot  saw  that  he  was  un- 
shaven and  his  suit  was  almost  thread  bare.   "Shame  about 
that  face,"  he  thought.  And  thic  led  him  to  a  rapid  and  il- 
logical conclusion. 

"Look,"  began  the  man  finally,  "How  come..." 

"Guests  first,"  Interrupted  the  bird.  "I'm  forced  to  be 
personal.  Do  you  have  a  record?" 

"No." 

The  parrot  sighed  with  a  private  satisfaction  but  said 
only,  "You  will  have.  You're  not  much  of  a  burglar." 

'•Inexperienced,"  said  the  burglar,  and  in  his  shame, 
knitted  his  thick  brows. 

"That's  not  it,"  said  the  parrot  in  a  tone  that  he  tried 
to  make  chummily  "burglar  to  burglar"  to  take  the  sting  from 
his  words,  "You've  not  much  talent  for  the  profession.  ifiJhy 
not  get  a  job?" 

With  bitter  vehemence  the  man  said,  "Can  you  guess  what 
I'm  called?  Sure,   'The  Ape  I  I  can't  get  a  job  or  hold  it 
long  if  I  do."  He  leered  and  the  bird's  feet  tightened  in- 
voluntarily on  the  coat  rack,  "I  frighten  people." 

He  raised  his  cup  in  an  exaggerated  toast  to  the  parrot 
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and  grinned  sardonically; 

"Here's  to  crime." 

The  bird  was  taken  aback  by  the  directness  of  it.  "Ape." 
Descriptively  it  went  wide  of  the  mark  but  it  did  express 
vividly  the  face's  extraordinary  quality  of  ugly  brutality. 
Features  that  were  consistently  crooked  but  each  with  an  an- 
gle at  complete  variance  with  the  others  produced  an  expres- 
sion less  than  human. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"John,  to  my  mother.  No?/  I'm  going,"  he  said  briskly, 
putting  down  the  drained  cup.   "Thanks  for  the  food" 

Have  another  cup  while  I  answer  your  question.  Oh,  and 
pour  me  one,  please,"  he  requested,  hoping  to  ensure  the  man's 
staying.  The  parrot  flew  over  and  alighted,  with  a  great 
fluttering  of  dark  wings,  upon  the  counter's  edge.  The  burg- 
lar brought  up  another  cup  and  filled  both,  after  some  hesi- 
tation. He  placed  one  near  the  bird  and  watched  admiringly 
as  it  lowered  its  head  into  it,  then  tilted  back  to  swallow. 

"To  answer  it  with  another,  ever  see  a  black  parrot  be- 
fore? Maybe  that  explains  my  talking.  Anyhow,  as  soon  as  I 
grew  this  shade  my  own  mother,  who  must  have  known  a  little 
something  about  birds,  refused  to  raise  me.  So  the  pet  shop 
man  had  to,  and  when  he  got  through,  he  knew  what  he  had  on 
his  hands." 

His  mind  went  back  sickeningly  to  the  days  when  he  had 
lived  in  a  smothering  atmosphere  of  bird  sounds,  sights,  and 
smells,  of  dingy  cages,  fetid  air  and  dribbling  grain  sacs. 
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He  thought  of  the  old  man,  shuffling  through  the  clouds  of 
tiny  feathers  that  were  always  about,  nearsighted,  kind  and 
in  his  wisdom,  helplessly  concerned  about  the  fate  of  his 
protege. 

"But  he  was  an  eccentric  old  man  and  didn't  tell  any- 
one about  me.  Said  I  wouldn't  like  being  a  freak,  and  of 
course,  he  was  right.  I  helped  him  *ith  the  birds,  for  I 
could  spot  an  unhealthy  bird  from  a  good  one  in  a  way  no 
man  will  ever  be  able  to  do.  So  we  made  quite  a  success  of 
his  business.  And  he  called  me  his  partner  and  would  talk 
things  over  with  me  until,  as  he  got  older  I  could  run  it 
even  better  than  he." 

It  was  this  wonderful  knack  for  running  things  that  had 

made  up,  finally,  for  all  the  frustrations  of  his  peculiar 
position.  Before  then  the  constant  restraint  that  he  prac- 
ticed, at  the  old  man's  insistence,  in  order  to  appear  no 
more  than  a  normal  denizen  of  the  shop,  had  galled  him  un- 
ceasingly. But  once  he  plunged  himself  into  business  it  no 
longer  troubled  him  and  over  all  these  years  never,  before 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tonight,  had  he  stepped  out  of 
character. 

"When  we  hired  Mike  to  help  around  the  shop  we  let  hira 
in  on  the  secret.  V7ell,  to  cut  it  short, the  old  men  worried 
about  what  "would  happen  to  me  when  he  died.  So  he  left  me 
his  money  in  Mike's  name.  And  I  opened  the  Parrot  Club,  al- 
so in  Mike's  name — the  law,  y'know  is  narrow  minded.   I  do 
the  brain  Work  and  he  gets  the  glory  and  the  gold.  So  we're 
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both  happy.  Only  now  Mike's  sister  is  sick  and  he  has  to 
go  out  to  Illinois  to  take  care  of  her  for  heaven  knows  how 
long.  So  I've  lost  my  front  man  which  may  make  things  a 
little  difficult  around  here." 

"You  mean  only  him  knows?" 

Only  him,  the  bird  thought  wryly.  Only  Mike,  too  stu- 
pid to  have  any  real  urge  to  talk  about  such  marvels,  too 
amiable  to  resent  the  parrot's  superiority  and  too  honora- 
ble to  capitalize  on  the  bird's  need  of  him — only  such  a 
man  could  know.  Normally. 

"You  too  now." 

"Why  me?  Suppose  I  tell?" 

"That  would  be  embarrassing  for  you,  wouldn't  it,  con- 
sidering how  you  found  out?  And  just  how  many  people  do 
you  think  would  believe  that  kind  of  tale." 

The  burglar  seemed  satisfied  with  this  logic  and  turned 
his  attention  back  -  back  to  the  last  of  the  coffee.  The 
flash  light's  beam  illuminated  only  the  booth  but  the  image 
of  the  club  was  clearly  in  the  parrot's  mind  and  he  savored 
it  an  instant  with  the  happy  sense  of  proprietorship  that 
he'd  lost  when  Mike  had  told  him  of  his  decision  to  go  to 
Illinois.  He  surveyed  the  burglar  affectionately. 

"Perhaps  you  could  bring  yourself  to  give  up  this  mag- 
nificent career  of  yours  and  take  Mike's  place?" 

The  bird  turned  to  preen  his  left  wing  in  order  to  con- 
ceal a  slight  anxiety. 

"Look,  I  just  tried  to  rob  this  place." 
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"And  I  just  scared  the  wits  out  of  you." 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  night  clubs." 

"Neither  did,  nor  does,  Mike.   I  run  this  show,"  the 
bird  shook  his  feathers  impressively. 

"But",  the  process  of  thought  left  a  laborious,  stum- 
bling track  across  his  face,  "But,  suppose  I  kept  the  club 
after  liike  signed  it  over  to  me?" 

"If  you  did,  you'd  go  broke.  If  I  run  it,  it  keeps 
on  paying  and  we're  both  happy."  Seeing  the  man  still 
undecided  he  adJed,  "Well,  think  about  it.  If  you  can  use 
some  sleep  there's  a  cot  in  the  office  and  Mike  doesn't 
come  in  until  three.  No  need  to  decide  now.   And  sleep 
past  three  if  you  wish." 

The  man  rose,  picked  up  the  coat  and  smiled  uncer- 
tainly. 

"I'll  get  up  at  three,"  he  said  and  reached  for  the 
hanger 

■5Hi  -!K;-X-$ttHHKf-;S-3H;- 

Anonymous 


I  shall  sit  very  still 

Trembling  only 
Tasting  my  thoughts  over  and  over 

(There  is  never  enough  to  them) 
I  have  thought,  thought,  thought 

A  nd  still  am  hungry 
I  shall  sit  very  still 

Knowing  you  love  me. 

This  is  exquisite  art 

My  joy  shouts  so 
I  must  sit  very  still 

Lest  they  hear  me 
And  know. 

Const:mce  Korton 
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A  TOWER 


I  came  down  from  there 
When  the  afternoon  began  to  end 
Because  I  didn't  want  to  be  there  without  you 
When  the  bright  sun  was  gone. 

Another  thing  to  know,  I  found  a  dead  bird  up  there — 
Where  I  had  known  it  would  be- 
But  I  had  thought  it  would  be  full  and  fat 
With  the  wind  ruffling  its 
Plump  breast  feathers  a  little 

And  a  slight  thin  wave  of  stench  in  the  air,  perhaps. 
It  wasn't  like  that. 

All  that  was  left  was  the  two  legs  and  a  spare 
Mixture  of  bones  and  beak  and  packed  feathers. 
Still,  because  you  were  gone  I  came  down  till  the 

bright  light  comes  again 
Or  until  it  is  dark. 

Liz  Gordon 


CONSECRATION 

I  cannot  count,  for  all  my  joy, 
How  many  times  I  have  been  told 
3y  laughing  friends  and  loving  ones 
That  you  are  sorrowful  for  me. 

How  many  times  I  have  been  told 
You  love  me  I  I  cannot  believe 
That  you  are  sorrowful  for  me, 
So  small  beside  your  worthiness* 

You  love  me  I  I  cannot  believe 
You  ^cnow  a  sentiment  so  slight, 
So  small  beside  your  worthiness: 

To  love  me  is  so  poor  a  thing. 

You  know  a  sentiment  so  slight 

Is  strength  and  hope  and  sweetness,  though 

To  love  me  is  so  poor  a  thing. 

My  love  for  you  is  sanctified. 


Jessica  Dragonette 
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THE  LADDER  MAN 

Mr.  O'Shannigan  had  a  twenty-nine  foot  extension  ladder 
so  that  he  could  peek  in  the  girls'  windows.  He  did  the  lad- 
der work  at  the  School;  that  was  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, although  to  put  it  soberly,  he  would  tell  you,  the 
peeking  business  was  just  a  bit  of  his  own  humour.  If  a 
person  of  authority  were  to  inquire  as  to  his  position,  he 
was  a  groundsman,  but  something  in  him  rebelled  at  taking 
that  title.  In  the  fall  he  did  the  leaf -raking,  he  set  out 
the  pansies  in  the  spring  and  the  caledonias  at  graduation 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  but  they  all  knew  that  \7hen  there 
was  ladder  work  to  be  done,  that  was  George  O'Shannigan' s 
duty;  he  hadn't  been  at  the  School  for  so  long  a  time  as 
seventeen  years  for  nothing.  Then  it  felt  good  to  get  the 
clay  off  his  feet  and  be  on  the  ladder  again. 

It  was  a  ladder  day  today.  Gutter  cleaning  and  sash 
mending,  that  called  for  the  ladder  man.  Today  it  was  the 
ivy.  They  set  a  prize  on  ivy,  the  School  did, though  a  per- 
son might  wonder  whether  ivy  was  any  more  than  a  pampered 
weed.  When  May  came  the  girls  would  put  on  their  white 
dresses  and  plant  another  sprig  while  they  sang  songs.  Used 
to  be  that  along  about  the  end  of  April,  he  would  have  to 
hack  down  a  patch  of  old  ivy  so  they  would  have  a  clear 
piece  of  wall  to  plant  it  against  but  since  they  built  the 
new  science  building  there  wasn't  any  difficulty  about  a 
bare  spot  to  put  ivy.  Mrs.  Gruner,  one  of  the  trustees-and 
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she  knew  him  by  name  -  liked  to  talk  about  the  ivy  when  she 
came  to  inspect  the  buildings. 

"Sure  and  it's  Mr.  O'Shannigan,"  she  would  call.  "And 
are  you  taking  good  care  of  my  ivy  for  me?"  O'Shannigan 
knew,  for  he  was  a  subtle  one,  why  it  was  she-  called  out  to 
him.  She  wanted  to  think  he  was  left  from  the  time  when  she 
was  a  schoolgirl  here  and  an  ivy-planter  in  a  white  dress 
but  it  was  not  so.  Mrs.  Gruner  young  and  wearing  a  white 
dress  was  not  in  his  seventeen-year  memory.  He  didn't  mind 
the  deceiving,  though,  nor  even  her  giving  him  back  the 
brogue.  The  girls  all  liked  him,  the  old  ones,  too. 

He  gave  a  mass  of  ivy  vine  a  tug  and  a  clip,  and 
a  sizeable  swatch  of  green  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  girls 
liked  him,  and  he  knew  the  girls.  Not  as  the  teachers  or 
their  boy  friends  knew  the:n,  when  the  girls  had  their  frees 
on,  or  their  books  before  them,  but  as  they  were  when  you 
peeked  in  through  the  glass  in  the  second  story  windows. 

Understand,  he  was  no  Peeping  Tom.  He  was  a  family  sort 
of  man,  and  he  was  careful  to  whistle  a  tune  while  he  was 
on  the  ground  still,  or  sing  a  bit  of  something  so  the  girls 
knew  lie  was  there. 

"And  do  you  know  Molly,  oh  Molly,  by  Golly?"  He  had 
no  desire  to  catch  them  startled  in  their  kickeroos. 

It  was  because  of  that  sort  of  carefulness  that  he  did 
the  School's  ladder  work.  You  couldn't  allow  just  any  sort 
of  man  looking  in  the  second  story,  for  instance,  he  thought, 
the  younger  sort. 
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His  job  took  a  real  skill,  too.  It  wasn't  all  looking 
in  windows.  Some  days  there  were  gutter  pipes  to  clean  out, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  roof  needed  seeing  to .  He  di 1  his 
work  with  no  lollygagging ,  but  still  a  man  couldn't  look  at 
the  dusty  ivy  leaves  anil  the  blank  limestone  all  day.  You 
needed  to  see  human  beings  from  time  to  time. 

Just  a  foot  up  the  ladder  was  a  window,  and  he  had  looked 
in  briefly  as  he  was  trimming  the  ivy  around  the  frame.  Last 
time  he  was  at  that  window  the  girl  had  her  hair  up  on  rol- 
lers. This  time  she  wasn't  there,  but  there  were  a  couple 
of  fancy  dresses  lying  about  inside.  Things  like  that,  with 
balloons  tied  to  the  window  shade  cord,  too,  told  him  she 
was  a  great  one  for  parties. 

It  was  looking  in  the  window  like  that  that  he  got  to 
know  the  girls,  more  than  from  their  talk  as  they  passed  by 
while  he  was  clipping  the  iris  beds  or  tying  up  some  droopy 
bush  when  he  was  on  the  ground.  He  was  called  inside  the 
halls  in  the  spring  and  the  fall  to  help  the  houseporter 
do  the  trunk  moving.  He  didn't  learn  as  much  either  inside 
the  hall  as  when  he  saw  it  all  behind  window  glass. 

The  trunks  and  the  girls  cr.me  and  left,  but  he  svyed  on. 
"Why,  Mr.  O'Shannigan,  you're  as  much  of  a  tradition  as 
the  ivy  itself."  Mrs.  Gruner  said  that,  and  to  his  face  too. 

He  went  down  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  thinking  of  that, 
down  to  the  ground  where  the  cut  ivy  lay  in  tangles  of  curls. 
The  ladder  would  have  to  be  moved  over  to  reach  a  new  patch. 
He  was  finisned  as  far  as  the  last  stretch  of  ivy  on  the 
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hall.  A  chilly  breeze  rippled  it  like  the  last  puddle  of  a 
green  sea  and  jets  of  it  lashed  the  last  window.  The  rest  of 
the  grey  building  looked  like  it  might  have  the  shivers  with 
only  a  stubble  of  ivy  left  for  cover.   He  rubbed  his  rough 
hands  together  and  set  up  the  ladder  once  more. 

"Oh  sure  I  know  Molly,  and  Molly  loves  me,"  he  sang  as 
he  climbed  up.  This  was  a  window  he  had  had  no  occasion  to 
peek  in  yet  this  year.   He  would  clear  the  ivy  away  so  the 
gi^rl  could  get  the  sun  in  the  morning. 

His  clippers  found  the  ivy  vine  across  the  frame  as  he 
looked  inside.  The  girl  was  there,  sitting  in  the  lamplight 
at  a  desk  by   the  window.  A  fat  one,  Mr.  O'Shannigan  saw  from 
her  face  and  from  the  box  of  crackers  beside  her,  but  he  was 
polite  -nd  looking  at  the  room  rather  than  her,  The  puzzling- 
out  began,  she  was  a  freshman, he  could  tell;  he  figured  it 
out  from  the  beonie  on  the  bulletin  board.  He  was  making 
out  the  names  of  some  fancy  restaurant  menus  when  her  arm 
shot  up  before  his  face.   There  was  a  rattle  of  the  roller 
shade,  and  it  was  like  he  had  been  pushed  off  the  ladder. 
He  was  staring  at  a  green  roller  shade,  then  his  face  met 
his  look  in  the  dark  window  pone,  and  in  back  of  it  was  the 
gaudy  sky,  in  the  dark  mirror.  And  only  the  thought  that 
the  young  ones  couldn't  know  much  of  tradition  yet,  saved 
him  from  leaving  the  ivy  to  deal  up  the  room  forever. 

Charlotte  Busse 
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FAMILY  TREE 

Shape  of  God 
Outline  of  Angels 
Measure  of  man. 

Thumlerheacls 

The  tall  poplar  trees 

Children  in  Church. 

Fears  of  mice. 
A  white  moth's  flutter 
And  Hide  .and  Seek. 


-  Adele  MacVeagh 


What  I  can  remember  now, 

is  what  I  saw  then. 
Simply,  eloquently, you. 

I  am  no  more  wise 
Since  I  remember  still  the  softening  of  orange  lights 

in  your  eyes 
Like  the  seven  Shades  of  the  moon. 
Yet  it  was  without  surprise 

and  forgotten  soon. 

I  used  to  pitch  a  crooked  smile 

against  the  lithesome  way  you  stood 
And  if  you  were  to  greet  me  now 

I  still  would. 

Soiree  my  mind  will  wander  now 

Where  it  so  long  did  rest 

?Jhy  should  it  sad. 'en  me  to  know,  you 
I  unloved  the  best? 


-Constance  Korton 
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A  MONOLOGUE 


"Ah,  yes.  I'm  glad  you've  come.  It's  this  term's  quiz 
I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  about.  There  is  - 
But  let's  sit  down,  for  though  it  won't  take  long, 
I  shan't  be  quite  that  brief!  There's  nothing  wrong 
With  all  your  facts  and  figures;  rather,  it's 
Your  inferences  that  puzzles  me.  What  fits  — 
Or  ought  to  fit  your  accurate  outline  - 
I  s  missing.  And,  instead,  you've  run  through  nine 
Whole  pages  without  knowing  what  you've  said. 
In  history  it's  hard  to  stay  ahead 
Enough  to  see,  with  under standing,  what 
Has  gone  before.  So,  in  your  reading  -  but 
Perhaps  this  might  help  more:  try  looking  at 
Some  paintings  of  the  time.  You'll  find  there  tliat 
The  "Zeitgeist"  is  reflected  in  the  view- 
The  "Weltanschauungen"  which  would  eschew 
Or  champion  the  world.  For  instance,  here 
You  have  a  factory  scene  that  makes  it  clear 
Just  how  far  man,  at  one  age,  had  progressed. 
Do  you  see  what  the  painter  has  expressed? 
And  do  you  hear  him?  "Stop,  0  countrymen... 
Looks  where  we've  come.  It  took  us  more  than  ten 
Long  centuries.  And  now  -  we're  at  the  brink. 
The  forest  fir§ts  got  us  cornered.  Think; 
If  we  don't  turn  about,  and  fight,  we're  lost. 
And  if  Yfe  do,  we  cannot  count  the  cost... 
0  listen,  you  who  still  have  ears  to  hear: 
Turn  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  fear 
Has  overcome  you.  Turn,  and  see,  behind 
The  sickening  smoke  (0,  would  you  were  not  blind! )- 
Man's  proud  and  sneering  totem:  the  machine." 

Well  -  do  you  now,  perhaps  know  what  I  mean? 
Go,  then;  read  history  in  the  works  of  art 
You'll  find  your  figures  a  convenient  chart* 
What's  that?  When  was  this  factory  painting  done? 
Its  date  is  moor  -  the  most  accepted  one: 
Five  hundred  years  ago  -  it  could  be  more. 
They  say  it's  nineteen  hundred  fifty  four..." 


Shirley  Conant 
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THE  RED  ROSE  ABLE 

The  mandolin  strained  and  shivered  as  fingers  snapped 
it,  making  it  follow  the  song  the  boy  was  singing.  He  ca- 
ressed it.  The  instrument  became  sad  and  ironic,  fighting 
the  song.   Everything  it  wanted  to  say  the  boy  was  putting 
into  tired  old  jazz  chords  that  dulled  the  box  and  made  it 
heavy.  He  laid  it  down. 

"What  are  you  thinking?"  h§  asked. 
She  blinked,  and  then  laughed,  unamused  and  embarrassed.  She 
shifted  her  mass  of  pink. 

"Nothing." 
He  hit  the  mandolin  again,  one  hard, hurting  strum,  and  swung 
into  another  song.   He  played  furiously,  singing  to  her  the 
way  others  would  pray.  She  knew  the  song  by  heart.  Not  only 
this  one, but  all  of  his.  He  had  nurtured  her  with  them,  mak- 
ing her  be  familiar  with  all  the  nuances  he  could  work  into 
his  songs.  He  wanted  her  to  hear  in  them  all  that  he  did  — 
but  with  her  it  was  hard  to  be  sure. 

The  sounds  gripped  her  tightly.  She  let  herself  be  im- 
$>e,rsed.,  like  a  person  sinking  into  a  pool.  Lying  against  the 
couch,   she  was  a  great  bouquet  of  black  red,  and  pink,  and 
red,  shadowed  in  black. 

The  be-.uty  that  he  never  could  keep  himself  from  admir- 
ing made  him  play, harder  and  harder.  He  wanted  to  strip  from 
her  that  roseate  complacency  that  made  her  beautiful  to  him, 
and  set  it  into  his  songs.  But  she  didn't  let  go  easily.  She 
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was  a  song  herself,  not  in  the  pretty-girl-and-melody-sense, 
but  in  the  lyrical  way  her  self  was  arranged;  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  her  fitting  into  space.  She  seldom  emerged  from  the 
objects  of  the  room  to  break  her  own  design. 

Yet  her  mind  was  unmusical.  He  sensed  this  now  in  the 
way  she  was  looking  at  him,  instead  of  rhythmically  following 
the  song,  as  he  wanted  her  to.  The  jaggedness  of  her  suddenly 
crowded  out  her  softness:  the  wide  nose  slanting  and  the  lip- 
stick wobbling  ever  so  little  over  the  edge  of  the  lip. 

"We  are  climbing  Jacob's  ladder:"  he  sang.  The  mandolin 
creaked,  as  he  hit  it  faster.   His  hands  became  shapeless 
with  the  speed  of  the  stroke.  They  became  all- important  to 
her. 

"You  aren't  just  picking  no?/." 

"Why  do  you  think?" 

"It  isn't  a  picking  song."  She  watched  the  ladder  erect 
itself  in  front  of  her-,  plain  and  gold.  The  sky  behind  was 
dark  blue  and  he  seemed  darker  than  the  sky,  leaning  and  hid- 
den on  the  lowest  rung. 

"His  face,"  she  thought.  "All  purple  planes.  When  he 
plays."  His  eyes  threw  a  cold  wind  on  her,  forcing  her  and 
the  room  and  the  song  together  into  a  tight  atmosphere.  Ev- 
ery sound  he  threw  out  moulded  itself  into  it.  She  absorbed 
his  sounds  like  a  child  drinking  milk,  knowing  urgently  he 
needs  it,  knowing  too  he  is  helpless  to  get  it  himself. 

The  boy  sang  along  perfectly,  arranging  music  in  his 
mandolin  like  glass  falling  in  a  kaleidoscope.  As  if  he  knew 
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precisely  what  he  wis  doing,  he  never  played  one  disson-.nce 
that  might  jar  the  little  world  he  was  building  for  her.  .When 
the  song  was  finished,  it  left  her  satisfied.  She  decided  to 
reward  him  for  it. 

She  began  to  shift  herself  on  the  couch,  and  he  knew 
what  was  coming.  If  she  was  satisfied,  she  handled  her  body 
smoothly,  like  a  great  flower  opening. 

"Play "  she  hesitated,  for  suspense.  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  by  this  time  he  knew  exactly  what  she  would  say. 

"Play Red  P.ose  Able." 

He  looked  at  her,  wondering.  Red  Rose  Able,  old  love 
ballad  with  words-  distorted  and  convoluted  from  leaving  Eng- 
land and  shaping  in  the  American  South,  but  with  music  pure 
and  sweetly  old.  This  song  wis  his  treasure  and  she  knew  it. 
He  imagined  that  was  why  she  always  requested  it  at  the  end, 
not  because  she  could  fancy  its  intricacies  as  he  could.  He 
decided  to  tantalize  her. 

"No."  The  song  must  move  her  in  some  way,  because  if  he 
refused  to  play  it,  it  caused  a  reaction.  If  he  touched  her 
now  she  would  be  stiff  and  he  would  have  to  work  longer  and 
harder  for  the  easy  warmth  he  wanted  from  her.  Yet  she  had 
it  —  and  he  knew  he  would  get  it.  He  felt  like  making  them 
both  work. 

"Tell  me  what  I  just  sang." 

"Jacob's  Ladder." 
"Sing  it  back." 

"Sing  Red  Rose  Able."  Her  voice  had  a  sudden  sharp 
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glint  of  fear  of  anger.  In  another  minute  the  situation  would 
be  out  of  his  hands.  He  took  a  good  look  at  the  pinkness  of 
her  and  decided  he  had  tantalized  her  enough. 

Lying  there  she  was  seeing  no  shape  but  his,  playing  to 
her,  one  superb  crystallization.  She  envied  him  that  exqui- 
site spareness,  every  part  of  him  fitting  together  neatly. 
The  lush  pink  of  her  became  embarrassing.  She  sank  down  into 
the  couch,  waiting  for  the  song  to  come  to  her. 

"Wish  I  was Red  Rose  Able,  he  sang. 

"Hanging  on  a  tree."   His  voice  silhouetted  sharply  on 
the  high  note. 

"And  every  time  — "  He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  the 
mandolin  reeled  on. 

"My  true  love  passed  me  — -"  She  leaned  forward  for  the 
last  lin-e  and  he  let  her  come. 

"He  would  take  a  bite 

Out of me." 

-Nancy  Fuhrer 


THE  PLAYER'S  BOY 

James  Sands,  the  player's  son, 

With  stolen  light  and  to  darkness  run, 

Holds  his  ears  against  the  cries 

Of  a  childhood  lost  in  painted  ski£s. 

Knows  no  Way  to  reach  the  boy 

Who  was  bound  by  love  and  his  master' s  joy. 

Lost  in  the  dark  street,  shakes  his  head} 

A  sword's  through  his  heart,  and  he  calls  himself  dead. 

Liz  Gordon 
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FRIEIIDS 

I  chose  silence 

And  grief  chose  me. 

We  lived  in  .1  house  called  Joyless, 

Beneath  the  bitteroot  tree 

That  shaded  pale  lilies  forlorn 

In  vaporous  soil  of  night; 

There  grew  we-  green  misery. 

Twelve  seasons  of  sorrow  alone. 

But  deep  breathed  He  in  time  long  solace, 

Became  happy 

As  sad  can  be. 

-Jane  Blake 


I  love  you  most  now  that  the  cruelty  of  closeness 

has  passed, 
And  I  can  look  on  you  without  the  tow  of 

obligation, 
And  show  you  my  soul  in  peace,  yearning  for  your 

touch , 
But  secure  in  my  knowledge  that  I  no  longer  must 

have  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  easier  this  way, 
Watching  your  love  go  out  in  other  bursts, 
Watching  your  eyes  lighting  their  responsibility 
On  shoulders  more  willing  to  face  the  burden 
Of  the  self  you  want  to  give. 
But  perhaps  it's  not  real  love  that  wants  the 

very  oneness, 
Without  admitting  the  incapacity  to  support  the 

Weight 
Of  such  a  horrid  thing 

And  so  I  love  you  best  wheh  I  may  come  and  go, 
Sharing  your  unchartered  thoughts,  loving  them, 
But  not  forcing  myself  to  fit  their  plan. 


-  Anon. 
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Car' line 

They  walked  slowly  down  the  road,  their  young  splayed  feet  kicking 
up  small  clouds  of  marl  dust.  A  sharp  scent  from  the  lime  blossoms  hung 
in  the  air  and  the  sea  stunted  trees  were  unstirred  in  the  hot  grove. 
The  three  children  walked  carefully  over  the  crushed  shells  heaped  at 
the  side  of  the  road  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  under  a  lime  tree. 
Car1 line  held  the  sweating  open  bottle  of  orange  pop  up  and  inspected 
the  beads  of  water  trickling  down  its  sides.  Gripping  the  bottle  by  the 
neck  she  neatly  licked  from  top  to  bottom  and  reluctantly  passed  it  to 
her  brother.  Each  of  the  three  licked  it  until  the  outside  of  the  bottle 
was  dry.  Car' line  wiped  her  damp  hand  over  her  glistening  face  and  picked 
it  up  again.  Jacob,  the  smallest,  sighed  and  stirred  in  the  dust  under 
the  tree,  his  dark  eyes  squinting  at  the  white  hot  glare  from  the  road. 

Car' line  stood  up  holding  the  orange  soda  so  her  hand  would  not 
warm  it.  "Let's  go.  She'll  be  out  cutting  a  switch  soon."  They  started 
up  again,  .iingle  file,  their  eyes  on  their  brown  feet.  Jacob  watched 
the  already  glistening  bottle,  its  brilliant  liquid  shifting  up  and  down 
and  impatiently  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  eyes.  Thecdosia  played  vith 
a  ragged  palmetto  frond,  thinking  of  the  musty  cool  interior  of  the 
Bahamian  store  two  miles  back.  She  skipped  a  little  and  then  subsided  under 
the  pressing  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  road  turned  out  of  the  grove  and  wont  toward  the  water  which 
shoaled  into  clear  emerald  at  its  side.  A  fitful  breeze  ruffled  the 
string  around  Car 'line's  braids  and  dropped  red  ponciana  petals  onto  the 
road.  In  the  pink  and  pale  green  shade  of  the  scraggly  trees,  Jacob 
picked  up  a  dead  grasshopper  for  the  bronze-tailed  rooster.  Cradling  it 
in  his  pink  palm,  he  ran  after  his  sisters.  Car' line  turned  toward  him, 
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"Jacob,  why  you  got  to  be  picking  up  trash  all  the  time?" 

lie  pouted  at  her  but  fell  in  behind  again,  still  clutching  the  wrinkled 

carcass  and  gazing  at  the  bright  synthetic  orange  soda. 

They  stopped  again,  this  time  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  lick 
the  sweat  off  the  lukewarm  bottle.  Jacob  stood  picking  up  shell  from  the 
road-bed  and  waiting  for  his  turn.  Deftly  he  flipped  them  into  his  free 
hand  and  flung  them  at  the  black  sea  urchins,  rolling  along  on  their  spines 
in  the  shallow  water  near  the  road.  He  ached  to  stick  his  finger  down  the 
open  throat  of  the  bottle  and  taste  the  soda  pop  that  fizzed  gently  as 
Car' line  swung  it.  Then  standing  still  he  carefully  drew  pictures  on  his 
bare  stomach  wiping  away  the  sweat  as  he  did. 

Car' line  twitched  her  faded  skirt  like  a  mother  hen  and  they  started 
again,  the  road  narrowing  winding  among  the  scrubby  yellow  green  palmettos. 
Theodosia  sighed  and  after  jostling  with  Jacob  for  the  second  place  that 
he  would  not  relinquish,  picked  up  a  bleached  stick.  She  pushed  it  ahead 
of  her,  letting  it  skitter  about,  and  sang  over  and  over  again,  "This 
little  stick  gonna  eat  up  all  little  antsies,  all  lil  antsies  be  gone,  no 
more  lil  antsies,  no  more  lil  antsies." 

Car' line  stopp2d  and  setting  the  bottle  under  a  tree,  began  to  prod 
at  the  ball  of  her  foot.  She  poked  at  the  faintly  pink  skin  intently, 
mindless  of  the  mosquitoes  circling  her  head.  Jacob  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  looking  at  the  glaring  sun  through  his  fingers. 
"Car1 line,  you  keep  that  up  we  never  get  there,  she  gone  be  hot,  Car' line. 
Car' line,  let  me  carry  the  bottle,  I  can  carry  it  good,  Car* line!" 
Getting  no  response  as  Car' line's  intent  fingers  pulled  at  the  thorn, 
Jacob  turned  back  to  inspecting  the  broken  shells  on  the  road. 

The  thorn  removed,  Car' line  held  the  cold  bottom  of  the  bottle 
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against  the  sore  place  to  ease  it  a  little.  She  sighed  heavily  thinking 
of  the  strcin  of  having  two  pestiferous  children  tagging  after  her  all 
the  time  and  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  soda.  A  fitful  warm  breeze 
came  down  the  road  powdering  dust  on  the  tight  orange  tlossoms  of  the 
lantana  and  flicking  Car' line's  skirt  with  urgency.  She  called  to  Jacob 
who  wns  trying  to  crawl  into  the  tangle  of  palmettos,  the  hand  clutching 
the  grasshopper  held  awkwardly  in  front  of  him.   "Ain't  no  snakes  in  there, 
Car' line j  just  gonna  find  me  some  jumpers.  Quit  picking  at  me,  I'm 
coming."  'With  the  uninjured  foot,  she  poked  Theodosia  who  was  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  rolling  her  eyeballs  piteously.  "Get  out  that 
fit,  ycu  ain't  foaling  nobody."  Unheedful  that  she  had  caused  the  delay 
Car' line  started  out  at  a  trot,  listening  to  the  swish  of  the  bubbles  as 
the  bottle  was  jogged  about.  But  the  sharp  edged  road  shells  began  to 
dig  in  her  foot  and  she  became  conscious  of  Theodosia' s  hot  heavy  panting 
directly  behind  her  with  increasing  irritation.  Realizing  that  she  was 
to  blame  cad   that  they  were  taking  far  too  long  with  the  warming  bottle, 
she  turned  on  her  wet  faced  sister*  "Quit  that I"  Theodosia  slipped  in 
mid-stride  .nd  whirapereJ.  Car' line  slapped  her  quickly  and  savagely.  She 
broke  into  a  loud  innocent  wail,  her  eyes  screwed  tight  against  the  next 
slap  and  copious  tears  washed  the  sweat  off  her  face.  Car' line  looked  at 
her  dispassionately,  taking  no  blame  . nd  v/- Iking  sedately  on,  leaving  the 
bawling  Theodosia  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Jacob  took  up  the 
stick  Tiieodosia  had  been  carrying  and  ran  after  Car' line  muttering,  "Nc 
more  lil  antsies,  no  more  lil  antsies." 

The  road  broke  out  of  the  palmetto  scrub  and  went  by  a  truck  g  '.rden 
withering  against  the  white  sand  and  under  the  shade  of  a  few  scragging 
Carribean  pines.  The  small  tomatoes  srnelled  hot  and  over-ripe  and  permeated 


the  air,  killing  the  omnipotent  scent  of  salt  air  and  bleached  driftwoo" 
that  hangs  ovor  narrow  Bahamian  islands.  A  few  ;'un  dried  beans  dropped 
their  seeds  to  the  ground.  Jacob  filled  his  pants  pocket  with  them  to 
throw  futilely  at  the  brazen  rabbits  that  lingered  at  the  back  of  the 
patch  under  the  melon  vines.  The  sky  darkened  in  the  west,  blackening  the 
bottoms  of  the  white  thunderhcads .  A  little  of  the  bay,  bright  green 
shadowed  with  seaweed  beds  and  ilready  wind  rippled,  shown  beyond  the 
copper  trunks  of  the  gumbo-limbos.  Car' line  lovingly  carresced  the  dry 
sides  of  the  bottle,  savoring  the  t>ight  and  smell  of  the  or  nge  soda. 
"We  best  come  along,"  she  said,  "the  bottle  she  never  git  this  warm  before." 
Jacob  and  Theodosia  straggled  back  from  under  the  trees  scuffing  brittle 
sea-gripe  leaves  befo.ru  them,  Car' lino  picked  up  a  broad  flat  one  and 
f canned  the  bottle.  TJhon  she  wiped  her  palms  up  -aid  down  its  sides  they 
were  no  longer  cooled;  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  there  had  been  any- 
thing gained  by  licking  it. 

"She  mino,  I  found  her." 

"If  you  gone  leave  her  in  the  road,  she  gone  be  mine." 
"Gar' line,  Jacob  got  the  stick.  Lcmrae  have  she,  Car' line." 
"Car" line,  she  left  she  in  the  road,  she  wasn't  playing  at  it  none." 
"Lemme  bo,  you.  We  got  to  get  this  bottle  cold.  She  going  be  mad 
again.  You  want  to  git  switched?" 

Jacob  stuck  out  his  lower  lip  at  her  and  deftly  kicked  Theodosia 
on  the  shins.  Car' line  ignored  their  wrestling  over  the  crooked  stick 
and  listened  to  the  wind  already  picking  at  the  tops  of  the  pines.  Her 
bare  toes  felt  for  the  patches  of  sand  between  ths  sand  spars  edging 
the  road,  then  she  was  under  the  trees,  their  thick  green  shutting  out 


most  of  the  light  and  intensifying  the  pre-storm  glare  from  the  water. 
Land  crabs  rustled  the  tanned  sea  grape  leaves,  their  yellow  stalked  eye3 
glistening  as  the  heavy  claws  carried  food  to  their  mouths.  Car' line 
walked  into  the  water,  shallow  and  only  slightly  cooler  than  the  air. 
She  bent  down  carefully  heaping  sand  around  the  base;  stepping  back  she 
watched  it.  The  bottle  was  in  the  water  to  its  neck  and  she  hoped  des- 
perately it  would  get  a  little  cooler.  They  were  sent  after  the  soda  pop 
every  very  hot  day,  but  this  was  the  first  time  the  bottle  had  stopped 
sweating  before  they  got  it  to  their  grandmother.  Sitting  down  on  the 
beach  she  picked  at  the  shells  and  listened  abstractly  to  the  squeals 
of  Jacob  and  Theodosia  as  they  stuffed  loaves  down  the  crab  holes. 

After  a  while  she  felt  the  bottle  again,  it  seemed  a  little 
cooler;  gingerly  she  picked  it  up  wiping  the  sand  off  on  her  skirt.  They 
started  back  down  the  road,  all  thinking  about  what  their  grandmother 
would  do  if  they  brought  back  a  warm  bottle. 

The  weather  gray  house  stood  back  from  the  road  teetering  on 
concrete  piles  with  dried  palmetto  fronds  flapping  against  the  flattened 
gasoline,-  cans  that  roofed  it.  Bleached  king  conchs  lined  both  sides  of 
the  poAh.  up  the  steps,  rusted  tin  cans  with  motley  green  plants  filed 
up  thie  steps  and  out  on  both  sides  of  the  porch.  Between  each  conch  shell 
an>  empty  soda  pop  bottle  was  thrust  into  the  sand  neck  down.  Car' line 
slipped  and  felt  the  bottle.  The  bubbles  had  almost  stopped  rising  to 
the  top  whenever  she  shook  it.  They  dipped  it  in  the  water  again  so  it 
would  look  cool  and  came  out  from  the  trees,  the  sun  hot  and  still,  the 
storm  blown  back  to  the  southwest.  They  straggled  up  the  steps,  Jacob 
sidling  away  to  feed  the  grasshopper  to  the  scrawny  rooster  and  avoid  his 
grandmother. 


:  She  was  so  old  and  bent  that  she  appeared  to  crouch  as  she  sat 
in  the  cane  chair,  a  slim  stick  in  her  lup  and  a  white  rag  wrapped 
around  her  bare  skull.  Her  yellowed  eye-balls  rolled  as  she  silently 
took  the  still  dripping  bottle  from  Car1 line.  She  drew  her  finger  across 
its  surface  and  then  stuck  it  in  her  mouth.  Theodosia  whimpered  almost 
soundlessly  as  she  imagined  the  stick  against  her  naked  legs.   "Grammy..." 
began  Car1 line  falteringly.  The  grandmother  fastidiously  \viped  the  whole 
bottle  en  Car1 line's  skirt  and  stuck  the  neck  half  way  down  her  throat. 
Her  adam's  apple  jerked  vigorously  as  she  swallowed  the  sweet  warm  pop. 
She  put  the  barely  touched  bottle  on  the  floor  beside  her  and  sat  bent 
and  silent  in  the  gloom  of  the  porch.  Car' line  and  Theodosia  waited 
interminable  minutes,  shifting  from  foot  to  foot,  as  she  sat  there  scarcely 
breathing,  wrinkled  lids  covering  her  eyes.  They  began  to  back  off  slowly. 
Suddenly  the  switch  shot  out  slapping  sharply  on  their  legs  and  evoking 
a  frightened  squeal  from  Theodosia.  From  long  experience  they  stood  wait- 
ing until  the  old  lady  stopped.  She  pointed  to  the  bottle  and  sidling 
carefully,  Car' line  picked  it  up.  She  pulled  at  the  weeping  Theodosia' s 
skirt  and  they  went  down  the  steps  together.  Jacob,  hidden  by  the  porch 
vines,  crawled  out  from  under  the  house,  the  rooster  cradled  in  his  arms. 
They  started  down  the  path  on  their  way  to  the  store  again.  If  they 
hurried  the  bottle  could  be  rechilled  in  the  ancient  icebox  before  the 
store  closed  for  the  evening. 

Car' line  kicked  brutally  at  the  last  orange  soda  bottle  lining 
the  path,  knocking  it  on  its  side  and  against  the  conchs.  As  she  went  by, 
Theodosia  carefully  straightened  it  again  and  patted  the  sand  back  around 
its  molded  neck. 

Dannie  Brown 


Tarn 

Wilder  the  midnight  rapids  tear 

Down  dashing  on  the  salmon's  backs. 

The  bellies  of  the  salmon's  wivss 

Gleam  silver  in  the  lampreys  eyes, 

That  hungry,  watch  in  black  rock  cracks... 

Above,  the  moon  is  cold  and  clear. 

A.  MacVeagh 


Banana  Bark 

An  orange  dickered  in  the  black  the  night  made  in  the  window. 

A  turquoise  ball  of  yarn  basked  in  the  basket. 

She  flung  a  diamond  br-.celet  into  the  mirror.  It  shattered 
on  her  hands. 

"Oh,"  she  wept,  covering  her  face,  "Why?  Why  did  I?" 

"Dinner  ready  yet,  kiddo?"  The  man  bounced  over  to  the  pot 
he  hoped  was  simmering. 

"Hey,"  he  said  blithely,  "sorta  behind  schedule,  aren't  you?" 

His  wife  was  peeling  potatoes.  She  had  a  big  butchers  apron 
over  her  Sari. 

"How  come  you  all  dressed  up?"  her  husband  said.  "We  goin'  out?" 

She  let  her  limpid  eyes  overflow  on  him  for  a  second. 

"I  don't  know  —  I  guess  net",  said  she.  Then  she  fell  back 
to  the  potatoes. 
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"In  India  we  eat  rice,"  she  commented. 

"Hey,  look  at  us,"  he  said.  He  pointed  back  and  forth  to 
their  foreheads,  here  with  a  red  dot,  his  with  an  ashy  smear. 

"That's  a  coincidence  we  both  wore  spots  today,"  he  said. 

She  shuddered.  "Shows  the  difference  in  our  culture," 
He  said  this  brightly,  dispassionately,  amorally.  He  went  over 
to  the  mirror  to  examine  his  mark. 

"Hey,"  he  said.  "What  happened  here?"  He  stuck  his  fingers 
in  the  harlequin  fragments  of  glass. 

His  wife  continued  to  peel. 

"It  got  rained  on,"  she  said. 

"Ya  know  what  they  say,"  he  said.  "A  broken  mirror  means 
seven  years  bad  luck." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "A  day  could  be  a  lifetime." 

Puzzlement  flitted  over  his  face. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  didn't  get  me.  I  said...", 
he  articulated  -  "a-broken-mirror. . ." 

"I  know,"  she  said. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said.  "Heck.  Hunk  o'  glass.  I'll 
get  you  another."  He  looked  from  the  potatoes  to  the  pot. 

"Remember,  Sweetie,"  he  said.  "No  meat.  I  really  mean 
it  this  time.  I'm  gonna  stick  with  this  Lent  for  once.  No 
meat.  Hope.  Not  for  forty  god-damned,  barfing  days..." 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  said.  She  rose. 


"Sure  I'm  sure,"  he  said.  You  oughta  know.  You  pay  enough 
attention  to  that  Indian  line.  Only  you  don't  have  to  worry. 
Who  ever  heard  of  eating  banana  bark?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who 
ever  heard  of  banana  bark,  let  alone  eating  it?" 

"Was  mj  ancestor,"  she  said,  putting  the  potatoes  on  to 
boil.  One  of  her  pearls  dropped  in.  She  let  it  cook. 

"Yeah,  yeah,"  he  said.  "I  know.  I  guess  comin1  from 
banana  bark's  just  as  good  as  comin  from  an  egg.  Which  came 
first,  the  banana  or  the  bark?"  He  laughed. 

"What  if  you  eat  meat?"  she  said.   "What  then?  You  go  to 
hell?" 

"Naw,"  he  said.  "It's  nothin1  that  bad.  If  you  eat 
meat,  you  just  get  a  good  meal,  that's  all.  It's  a  question 
of  principle.  Sometimes  the  Pope  even  lets  you  eat  meat  every 
Friday  and  all  through  Lent,  if  you  did  something  special  for 
the  Church.  Like  writing  it  up  in  LIFE  or  something." 

He  relaxed  a  minute,  thinking  how  nice  she  looked  undraped 
under  the  Sari.  Suddenly  he  stiffened.  His  eyes  and  teeth  out. 
His  spinal  column  clattered. 

"For  Christ  sake,"  he  shouted.  "I'm  so  damned  hungry 
I'm  seein'  things.  I  just  had  a  hallucination,  dammit.  Would 
you  hurry  up  with  the  food,  please  I  I  got  a  hunger-hallucination. 
Like  a  D-Tl  I  thought  you  changed  into  a  leopard!" 

Neither  her  eyes  nor  her  mouth  changed  expression 

"Really?"  she  said,  unamazed.   "I  didn't  realize..." 
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She  turned  back  to  her  pot.   "I  didn't  realize  you  were  that  hungry." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  He  was  disgruntled  that  she  didn't  put 
her  arm  around  him,  or  tell  him  it  was  all  right,  it  wasn't  true. 

"I  am  that  hungry,"  he  said. 

She  served  them;  he,  vegetables,  her,  meat. 

"God,"  he  sail,  "that  meat  looks  great.  The  temptation  is 
killing  me." 

She  smiled.  "Now  you  know  how  temptation  feels." 

He  carved  off  a  string  of  her  meat  and  buried  it  in  his 
potatoes. 

"Hell,"  he  said,  "If  ycu  mean  that  banana  bark.  There's 
no  comparison  between  meat  and  banana  bark.  Meat  is  food.  Who 
wants  to  eat  banana  bark?" 

"I  do,"  she  said. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "so  eat  it." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  that?"  she  acked. 

"So  what.  So  I  eat  meat  during  Lent.  So  Pat  Flanary 
next  door  doesn't.  So  who's  the  better  man?  What  difference 
does  it  make?  Lent  is  just  somp-theon  (his  mouth  was  full  by 
this  time)  to  say  you've  done,  that's  all.  So  if  yo\i  haven't 
done  it,  you  haven't.  No  crime  there." 

■■She  stared  at  him  steadily. 

"For  eating  banana  bark,  I  am  turned  into  a  leopard." 

He  quit  eating. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  he  said. 
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"Yes,"  she  replied.   "You  forgot,  I  am  one  of  the  Lingo. 
We  are  priests,  descended  of  the  Banana  bark  and  we  became 
leopards . 

He  shoved  his  fork  into  his  stew. 

"I  don't  cares  if  you're  a  royal  Tasmanian  elephant lH  he 
shouted.  "You're  not  talking  sense!"  He  took  her  by  both 
Shoulders.   "Look,"  he  said.  "Forget  that  Indian  shit.  You're 
married  to  me  now."  She  watched  him.  Sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead. 

"Say,"  he  said  softly,  "you  didn't  really  eat  the  Bark, 
did  you?"  She  stared  at  him,  silent. 

"I  thought  you  never  touched  the  stuff,"  he  said.  His 
voice  get  panicked.   "I  thought  you  obeyed  all  those  rules. 
You  oughtto've  known  better,"  he  pleided. 

"Come  on,"  she  said.  "Eati  Here."  She  forked  over  her 
meat.  He  ate  absently.  Once  he  seemed  to  realize  what  he  was 
eating.  He  laughed  unfunnily. 

"If  you  can,  I  guess  I  can,"  he  said. 

He  only  interrupted  Ms  meal  once  more.  This  time  he 
got  up,  so  that  he  could  put  his  hand  on  her. 

"Hey,"  he  laughed  nervously,  "am  I  gonna  have  to  chain  you 
to  the  Led  tonight  -  or  put  a  saucer  of  milk  out  in  the  morning?" 
He  tried  to  laugh  again.  She  leaned  down  and  carressed  his  hand 
with  her  hair. 
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That  night,  before  the  moon  fell  or  the  sun  rose,  a  slim 
yellow  cat  slinked  under  the  Chevrolet,  up  the  street  past  the 
corner  grocery  and  the  school  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  over 
the  hill,  and  far  down  into  the  valley,  far,  far  until  her 
speckles  blended  with  the  bark  of  the  only  tree  she  knew. 

N.  E.  Fuhrer 
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I  am  going  out  in  the  green  arrow  of  evening 

Tc  hold  her  pale  exquisite  fingers, 
From  tneir  unfolding 
She  has  rustled  her  gray  garb  into  my  thoughts; 

Her  wind  on  my  mouth  is  heavy  of  plum-rich  air. 
I  shall  go  to  learn  a  triumph 

On  the  passive  power  of  the  season, 
Like  a  garment,  I  shall  unfold  her  shadows, 

Then  I  shall  fold  her  back  to  the  droop 
of  a  rain- thirsting  flower. 
Since  she  unfolded  my  sorrow,  like  a  lily  in  her  hair. 


Connie  Horton 
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Psyche  Unattended 

five-shafted  particles  drift  soundlessly 
a  darkened  vision  to  explore 

spindle- shifting  forever  boundlessly- 
all  is  not  what  was  before 

deep  in  the  Nowhere  of  endless  hours 

whirled  round  by  fearful  powers 
piled  upon  others  in  brightening  towers 

weaving  in  and  out 
groupings  move  about 

lifted  one  will  fly  above  another' s  track 
conjuring  the  heavens  impatient  to  be  back 
drifting  sad  inanimate  through  the  night 

clanging  through  the  void 
grinding  metalloid 
round  like  an  asteroid 
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on  the  pushing  forces  churn 
back  the  grouped  rebels  return 

chanting  in  ghostly  glee 
"we  will  not  be  free,  free 
content  to  be  facsimile 
happy  with  the  ennui 

of  relentless  plowing  onward 
and  accurate  affinity 

revolving  in  bonds  that  engrid 
that  show-  hate  of  godlike  pity" 

five-shafted  particles  drift  soundlessly 
a  darkened  vision  to  explore 

spindle— shifting  forever  boundlessly 
all  is  not  what  was  before 

Anonymous 
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A  MUSSEL  FOR  A  DRY  STONE 

The  warmth  of  the  sun  radiating  cut  from  the  broad  face 
of  crumbling  stone  wrapped  around  her  caressingly  like  the 
hands  of  a  tender  mother.  The  dry  heat  permeated  her  and  even 
spread  to  the  sand  grains  that  clunc  to  her  out-stretched 
palms  after  she  rubbed  them  over  the  rock  face.   There  was 
no  pain  or  thought,  only  the  sensual  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
dry  sheltered  protection  of  the  rock  face.  Out  on  the  tide 
flats  and  toward  the  sea  a  bitter  wind  rose, its  painful  shaft 
of  cold  heightened  by  the  bright  day.  It  left  the  ice  green 
and  purple  water  rippled  and  tore  dust  encrusted  leaves  off 
the  shabby  olive  trees. 

Dwarfed  by  the  clear  brilliance  of  the  sky  and  the  wet 
rocks  and  tide  runnels  of  the  sea,  peasant  women  chipped  mus- 
sels off  the  lips  of  tide  pools.  Their  legs  shown  white  and 
wet  underneath  the  kilted  black  skirts.  If  they  had  been 
less  self-important,  she  thought,  their  never-cut  hair  would 
be  hanging  in  their  eyes  as  they  hurried  to  fill  their  heavy 
baskets  with  shell  fish  before  the  tide  returned.  She  felt 
an  uncontrollable  hate  tinged  with  self-pity  for  the  distant 
and  oblivious  figures. 

She  turned  away  brusquely,  long  uncombed  hair  tugging  at 
the  rock  it  had  become  inmeshed  against.  The  sharp  scent  cf 
roughly  crushed  herb  rose  about  her  as  she  moved  to  the  cob- 
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bled  path.  She  shook  out  the  skirt  of  her  wool  smock,  fold- 
ing her  hands  over  the  prominent  womb  it  attempted  to  hide, 
The  wind  threw  powdered  earth  from  the  limestone  land  into 
her  face,  its  dryness  mocking  her  lushness.  She  shivered 
slightly  feeling  the  coldness  against  her  bare  skin  although 
she  could  feel  the  rough  wool  and  linen  of  her  clothes  brush- 
ing against  her  as  she  breathed.  There  had  been  a  drying  wind 
like  this  one  the  day  they  stripped  her  in  the  square  and  left 
her  in  the  clear  bright  sunlight.  The  black  wool  of  the  fish- 
ermen's jackets  and  the  heavy  folded  skirts  of  the  women  had 
chaffed  and  burnt  as  they  brushed  by  her  skin  in  harsh  recog- 
nition of  her  presence.  It  was  as  in  a  dream,  for  she  knew 
that  they  were  there  and  she  felt  them  but  they  did  not  see 
or  acknowledge  her  bare  body  as  she  was  left  on  the   uneven 
stones,  slimed  from  the  vegetables  of  the  market. 

A  dark  headed  child  moved  post  her,  averting  his  eyes 
in  shame  and  shyness  at  the  size  of  her  body.  He  carried  bur- 
lap sacks  to  fill  with  dry  swish.  She  looksd  after  dispass- 
ionately thinking  that  her  unborn  child  might  be  very  like 
that  in  a  few  years.  Both  of  them  would  grow  into  young  draft 
animals  to  haul  at  the  sardine  nets  or  clear  stones  from  the 
fields  and  eventually  seduce  someone's  daughter  in  the  heat 
of  a  summer  olive  grove.   But  would  the  laughing  eyed  girl 
suddenly  stilled  come  back  again  and  again,  heedless  of  the 
rough  edged  stones  and  the  crackle  of  sun  dried  leaves,  She 
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would  never  tell  her  mother  or  her  thin  lipped  aunts;  for  a- 
while  she  would  go  with  down  cast  eyes  and  a  lace  handker- 
chief over  the  hair  she  combed  free  of  grass  to  the  cathedral. 
Before  3he  cahnged  to  the  black  of  a  still  giggling  matron 
she  might  again  be  caught,  laugfting  with  a  catch  in  her 
throat,  far  from  the  murmur  of  the  bells  on  the  ewes' 
necks.   She  would  never  feel  complete  abandonment  under 
a  tree  ringing  with  the  shrill  crescendo  of  locust3,  nor 
would  she  forget  to  comb  the  grass  from  her  black  hair  or 
stand  bare,  with  already  swollen  belly,  in  the  shuttered 
square.  There  wo^^ld  be  no  guarded  glances  or  forever  silent 
tongues  for  her  as  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  walled 
town  she  would  never  leave.  She  would  never  have  been  known 
as  the  town  woman,  one  who  did  not  even  bother  to  ask  at  price 
but  who  took  anyone  that  wanted  her. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  still  sheltered  by 
the  cliff  face.  The  sere  land  moved  behind  her  into  greyed 
olive  groves  and  dry  stone  walls  spotted  with  basking  lizards 
and  finally  back  to  the  town.  It  was  time  to  go  back  and  jat 
crawfish  in  the  iron  pot  for  noon,   snapping  their  curled 
tails  back  to  pull  out  the  shredding  meat  and  sticking  her 
fingers  on  the  spines.  She  would  have  to  move  the  pillows 
they  made  lace  on  from  the  table,  brush  the  bits  of  linen 
thread  to  the  tile  floor  and  all  the  time  be  aware  of  their 
downcast  eyes  and  the  slight  motions  they  made  when  she  was 
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to  help  with  something.  They  will  not  even  apeak  she  thought 
to  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  I  will  have  to  pull 
back  the  blanket  alono.   Unconsciously  she  turned  back  to 
stare  at  the  green  kelp  flats,  smooth  under  the  impossible 
clarity  of  tho  sky. 

The  peasant  women  were  moving  across  the  flats,   skirt- 
ing deep  tide  pools  and  stepping  over  sharp  edged  mussel  beds 
with  care.  They  gathered  on  the  small  cobbled  beach,  slip- 
ping rope  soled  shoes  on  their  numbed  feet.  In  a  nameless 
heavy  breathing  file  they  came  up  the  stone  stairs,  dripp- 
ing a  trail  of  salt  water  and  crushed  mussel  behind  them. 
She  moved  off  the  path  to  let  'them  pass,  her  averted  face 
sullen.  The  strong  smell  of  the  sea  drowned  the  scent  of 
he?i>ed  sage  and  thyme  behind  the  shelter  of  the  cliff.  She 
turned  to  the  head  of  the  stone  stairs  as  the  peasant  wo- 
men moved  slowly  and  without  looking  back  across  the  hill- 
side. 

Like  an  animal  or  a  dreamer  with  no  motivation  she 
stood  looking  at  the  sea  which  neither  attracted  her  nor 
repelled  as  the  land  had  done.  Yet  she  began  to  gc  down 
the  stairs,  carefully  placing  her  feet  in  the  depressions 
hollowed  in  the  stone;  by  countless  rope  soled  and  bare  feet 
and  resting  her  hand  en  the  curving  wall  with  the  uncons- 
cious care  of  a  pregnant  woman.  The  wind  picked  and  pulled 
at  her  heavy  skirts  and  flattened  the  course  linen  under- 
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skirt  against  her  legs.  She  skidded  once  on  a  water-worn 
stone  as  she  moved  across  the  bench,  littered  with  bleach- 
ed weed,  blackened  sea  weed  and  broken  shells. 

The  num'irv  .nhock  of  the  water  was  one  that  she  had  ex- 
pected and  was  used  to,  but  she  stopped,  small  ripples  break- 
ing over  her  bare  feet.  The  tide  fiats  did  not  look  so  vast 
from  the  beach, and  the  rocks  covered  with  shellfish, the  kelp 
trailing  the  deeper  pools  and  ths  green  and  violet  sea  moss 
glistened  wetly  and  with  invitation.  She  walked  out,  hold- 
ing her  skirts  above  her  knees,  oblivious  of  the  silent  gulls 
hovering  far  above  her,  sliding  on  «and  currents  from  the 
land  to  the  sea  and  back  again,  never  able  to  leave  one  com- 
pletely. 

Underneath  her  feet  the  sea  weed  was  slippery  and  soft, 
clinging  moistly  to  her  ankles  and  forming  a  viscious  carpet 
around  the  tide  pools.  She  walked  slowly,  seeing  nothing  like 
a  sleep  walking  child,  yet  always  stepping  around  the  deep 
holes  and  across  the  racing  tide  runnels.  The  cold  wind  and 
icy  water  did  not  penetrate  her  consciousness  as  she  walked 
farther  ,.nd  farther  out  from  the  cliff  sheltered  beach.  She 
became  oven  less  of  a  black  figurine  than  the  peasant  women 
she  had  watched  from  the  sun-stricken  path. 

She  tried  to  step  across  a  long  shallow  pool  and  unbal- 
anced fell  heavily.  The  shock  of  tne  cold  and  wet  did  not 
penetrate  her  c;;ln  blankness  as  she  lay  perfectly  still 
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half  covered  by  the  tide  and  undulating  kelp.  With  minute 
attention  she  watched  the  white  feathered  edge3  of  black 
shelled  mussels  as  they  waved  in  the  water  seeking  food  and 
succor.  Absorbed  she  immersed  herself  with  the  unthinking 
life  of  the  tide  pool  'ind  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sea  than  did  the  shellfish.  A  purple  conch  slith- 
ered across  her  hand  as  it  hung  limply  in  the  water  and  her 
black  skirts  moved  as  did  the  sea  weed. 

The  black  kelp  shifted  around  her  onkles  and  twisted  a- 
cross  her  dress  catching  on  the  rough  wet  wool.  A  sharp  ed- 
ged limpet  cut  into  her  cheek  as  it  lay  pressed  against  the 
salt  saturated  sea  moss.  She  opened  her  eyes, focusing  vag- 
uely on  the  rocks  covered  the  tiny  green  snails  sliding  about 
oblivious  of  her  heavy  sprawled  body.  The  child  kicked  vic- 
iously within  her,  pressing  her  belly  farther  into  the  clear 
water  of  the  pool.  She  put  her  hand  over  it  unconsciously 
tender  and  brushed  the  kelp  strands  from  her  skirt.  The  sea 
gurgled  slightly  as  it  moved  around  her  replenished  the  life 
in  the  tide  flats.  Rolling  over,  she  braced  her  back  against 
the  rock  edge  of  the  pool  and  witched  the  sun  gild  the  wings 
of  the  gulls  as  they  hung  over  her.  Their  eyes  glinted  as 
they  watched  the  runnels  fill  with  fish  seeking  food  in  the 
incoming  tide. 

The  land  also  shown  with  the  sun  the  dull  golds  and  dry 
greens  shimmered  above  the  stark  green  of  the  sea  flats.  The 
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ol-ive  trees  lost  their  twisted  beauty  and  became  round  and  un- 
iform. The  groves  ran  back  from  the  high  sea  cliffs  to  the 
town,  part  of  the  walled  buildings  glinted  white  against  the 
stretch  of  sea  and  rock.  The  gulls  s'rifted  lower  on  the  air 
currents  watching  the  incongruity  of  her  body. 

The  cold  water  swirled  around  her  legs  seeking  to  merge 
underneath  her  skirts.  She  became  aware  of  the  cold  and  the 
harshness  Of  the  rocks  she  was  leaning  against.  The  slow  op- 
ening and  closing  of  the  mussels  no  longer  fascinated  her, 
their  mucous  flesh  and  the  spotted  feet  of  the  limpets  re- 
pulsed her.  She  brushed  the  slime  from  her  hand  and  shifted 
away  as  a  piece  of  moss  came  off  in  her  hand,  innumerable  wa- 
ter animals  squirming  over  its  black  roots.  Between  the  wet 
rocks  jutting  above  the  flats  she  could  see  the  grey  stones 
of  the  beach,  warm  and  dry  under  the  protection  of  the  cliff. 
The  wind  suddenly  changed,  blowing  dust  from  the  land  against 
the  clarity  of  the  sky  and  the  heavy  scent  of  the  sea  vied  for 
a  moment  with  dry  crushed  sage  and  dead  olive  leaves. 

Her  face  lost  its  unseeing  look  as  she  staggered  to  her 
feet,  heedless  of  the  spines  of  the  tiny  sea  urchins  she  step- 
jjjj£$  out,  one  hand  protectively  over  her  womb.  The  gulls  slid 
above  her  as  she  crossed  the  flats,  her  wet  skirts  dragging 
and  disturbing  the  ripples  of  sea  weed.  Her  feet  glistened 
with  water  md  were  puckered  with  cold  as  she  walked  across 
the  dry  smooth  stones. 

D.  MacD.  Brown 
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A  Farewell 

How  do  you  interpret  thi3  fact?  It  was  more  than  a  mere 
shock  to  me.  Yes,  I  rust  break  the  engagement  immediately. 
I  determined,  though,  actually  I  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
I  felt  as  though  every  thing  was  broken  into  pieces  in  my 
mind;  every  thing  ahead  of  me  was  turned  into  black,  all  of 
a  sudden. 

It  was  July.  The  strong  sun  shine  was  beating  down  up- 
on the  pavement.  I  kicked  a  sm?.II  pebble  on  the  pavement  as 
I  walked  home;  yet  I  could  not  sse  any  thing;  I  could  not 
even  remember  how  could  I  ever  get  home.   'Who  was  that  girl 
who  was  saying  good-bye  to  him.'   Her  black  hair  was  long, 
and  she  was  short  and  plump  and  not  particularly  pretty  -  one 
of  those  office  girl's  type.  He  had  said  tlv  t  he  would  not 
probably  leave  till  this  afternoon;  the  airplane  arrangement 
by  the  Government  for  all  Fulbright  students  who  are  leaving 
for  America  is  quite  indefinite,  and  it  seemed  no  one  was 
quite  sure  exactly  which  plane  he  was  taking. 

That  morning,  he  said,  he  had  to  come  to  the  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  where  he  still  had  a  fe?/  papers  to 
bo  filled  out  at  the  very  last  moment,  but  since  my  house  was 
quite  near  to  it,  he  would  cone  to  ray  house  after  he  finished 
the  paper  business,  and  we  could  have  lunch  together.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  would  almost  certainly  be  leaving.  He  had  been 
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selected  as  a  student  to  go  to  study  in  America  by  the  Govern- 
ment, shortly  after  we  got  engaged.  To  wait  him  for  one  year, 
in  Japan  alone  a  whole  year,  seemed  to  me  quite  a  difficult 
matter,  but  still  I  was  willing  enough  to  wait,  since  this  was 
such  an  important  thing  for  him. 

I  was  not  really  planning  to  go  there,  this  morning  be- 
cause he  was  coming  to  my  house  any  way.  But  I  just  felt  like 
going  to  see  how  things  were  going  with  his  visa. 

All  the  students  who  were  getting  ready  to  leave  their 
home  land  soon  to  the  unknown  foreign  country,  looked  rather 
serious  or  excited,  in  the  court  yard  of  the  ministry  build- 
ing. Some  were  standing  in  a  line.  Some  looked  about  to 
leave  at  that  moment,  with  their  families  and  friends  around, 
and  luggage  scattered  here  and  there.  Some  of  the  faces  I 
knew: 

"Which  college  are  you  going  to?" 

"I  am  going  to  the  University  of  Washington,  which  is  the 
nearest  to  Japan  of  all." 
or; 

"Oh!  are  you  here  to  see  your  brother  off?"  "Does  he 
know  which  plane  he  is  taking?" 

While  I  was  talking  with  friends  and  acquaintances,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  this  particular  moment  would  make  an  important 
change  in  my  life. 
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I  looked  for  him.  Where  was  he?  He  wouldn't  bo  in  the 
group  of  those  who  were  (jetting  ready  to  leave  this  morning. 
But  there  he  was!  His  luggage  were  also  there.  And  a  young 
girl  was  standing  beside  him,  and  talking.  Who  was  that  girl I 
I  had  never  seen  her  before.   I  felt  as  though  my  feet  had 
turned  into  pieces  of  lead.  I  stood  still.  I  could  not 
move.  He  was  talking  with  this  pink-dressed  girl  without  no- 
ticing me.  Then,  he  walked  toward  the  building.  I  ran  and 
called  him.  I  knew  that  he  was  not  expecting  me  here.  But  I 
just  automatically  shouted.   I  noticed  a  slight  shadow  of 
panic  in  his  face,  but  he  pretended  not  too  surprised,  and 
said  hastily, 

"I  still  have  to  get  my  money  changed  into  dollars;  wait 
there,  will  you?" 

He  walked  away  fast  into  the  building.  I  stood  there.  My 
heart  was  beating.  The  girl  was  standing  beside  his  lugga-e. 
I  could  recognize  his  bags,  for  I  had  weighed  them  the  other 
day  to  make  sure  they  would  not  be  overweight  for  the  airline 
regulation.  I  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  girl,  trying  to 
watch  her.  She  looked  awteard  too  and  did  not  ev^n  look  toward 
me;  she  was  looking  down  at  her  feet.  She  looked  sort  of 
sweet,  but  I  could  tell  she  was  not  irons  as  \i.;>ori  a  family  as 
his,  or  mine;  I  tried  to  remeiaber  word  for  word,  what  my  moth- 
er's friend  had  told  us  about  him.  An  arranged  marriage, 
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which  has  been  a  big  question  for  me  since  long  ago,  is  now 
really  a  serious  problem  to  think  of.  Oh,  marriage,  marriage, 
marriage!  I  had  to  think  about  this  problem,  yet,  I  could 
not  come  to  .an  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion  of  7/hat  an 
ideal  marriage  should  be  like.  How  could  one  find  an  ideal 
person?  It  seemed  impossible  that  such  a  person  might  exist 
for  me  in  this  world,  in  the  first  place.  And  yet  many  peo- 
ple looked  as  though  they  were  perfectly  happy,  even  if  their 
marriages  had  been  entirely  arranged.  On  the  other  hand, 
just  to  think  of  ny  mother's  worried  face,  thinking  of  all  her 
children's  future... my  elder  sisters  made  her  so  much  trouble 
after  they  married. . .One  must  compromise  at  seme  point 
some  time  in  one's  life,  and  expect  an  even  better  result, 
probably, 

He  was  also  extremely  nice  to  me.  He  was  really  good 
natured,  kind,  and  quite  capable.   I  was  happy;  I  believed  he 
was  going  to  be  a  nice  husband  in  the  future.  I  know  he  had 
had  other  girl  friends.  But  I  thought  this  was  better  than 
those  who  are  so  serious  and  do  not  kmw  how  tc  enjoy  life, 
and  have  no  understanding  of  others. 

And  so  I  was  engaged.  But — but — what  does  this  girl 
mean?  I  could  feel  her  also  looking  at  me  from  time  to  time. 
I  tried  tc  keep  my  mind  calm.  But  it  was  impossible  to  think 
straight  now.  Young  men  and  women,  who  were  leaving,  and 
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those  seeing  their  families  and  friends  off,  colorful  kimo- 
nos and  suitcases,  every  thing  was  moving  around  me,  but 
I  could  not  see  any  thing. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  all  his  money  changed. 
But  finally,  he  came  out.  A  man  was  calling  the  names  of  the 
students  who  were  to  leave  that  moment.  He  came  up  to  me  and 
said, 

.  "I  must  leave  right  now.  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  name 
on  the  list  of  tho  group  who  are  leaving  this  morning,  but 
I  must  go  of  course.  Would  you  call  up  mother  and  tell  her 
that  I've  left?" 

"What?" 
I  could  not  even  say  a  word.  The  man  was  calling  his  name. 
He  went  to  the  girl  and  told  her  also  to  call  up  some  one  to 
tell  about  his  unexpectedly  early  departure. 

He  picked  up  his  bag  and  walked  with  tho  group.  I  fol- 
lowed. She  followed  also.  She  carried  his  raincoat  for  him. 
I  suddenly  felt  so  sad  and  angry;  I  took  his  raincoat  from  her 
arm  roughly  and  walked  with  him.  The  girl  ran,  into  the  build- 
ing as  if  to  call  some  one  on  the  phone.  I  felt  completely 
miserable.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  completely  deceived  by  him. 
But  I  tried  to  be.  nice  since  it  was  the  very  moment  of  his 
departure . 

All  tire  students  were  being  taken  by  a  Government  bus  to 
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the  air  port,  but  how  could  I  feel  like  goinp  to  the  air  port 
at  that  moment? 

The  bus  left.  He  smiled  out  the  window  and  waved.  And 
I  waved  back.  Ho  had  gone,  leaving  me  and  a  big  question 
about  our  marriage. 

It  was  hot,  the  strong  sun  was  shining  ever  my  head. 

A.  Tanska 


TO  A  SEASHELL 

Lone,  the  small  white  shell  lay  lost  in  changeless  sand 

High  from  the  waves'  caress  and  vagaries. 

Here  it  rested  safe,  dry,  deserted  on  land 

Apart  from  the  joy  and  strife  of  the  sea. 

But  the  sea  reached  forth  its  teasing  foam 

And  floated  it,  tossed  it  along  shore. 

With  my  love  I  came  and  carried  it  home. 

Safe  it  knows  the  wild  loving  sea  no  more. 

A.  M.  Haywood 
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THE  SPIRE 

Replica 

Of  the  partisian 

Left  hank  pinnacle, 

In  the  blown  cling 

Of  sari 

Sundown  colors 

Pitched  pencil  still; 

Up  aimed  calibre 

Of  vertical  submission, 

Icon 

Of  intercession 

In  silence 

Wise, 

Aloof 

In  aspiration 

Accept 

Our  obeisance 

Who  in 

The  judgment  of  twilight 

Lack 

This  dignity. 


M.  L.  KemD 
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GILDA  AND  THE  THREE  EXECUTIVES 

Way  ud  above  Manhattan  Island  was  a  tall  tower,  a  tower 
that  everybody  called  the  Empire  State  Building.  How  one  day 
in  one  of  the  little  offices,  high  above  the  clouds,  Mr.  Biileyrot, 
Mr.  Baileyrot, Jr. ,  and  Mr.  Jones  sat  sipping  their  coffee. 

The  streets  were  still;  the  building  was  still;  the  office 
was  still.  Everybody  in  the  whole  city  had  stayed  home  for 
George  Washington's  Birthday  -  everybody  but  Mr.  tiaileyrot, 
Mr.  Bailey rot, Jr.,  and  Mr.  Jones  (and  the  elevator  man  who  had  to 
carry  them  up).  The  three  busy  men  were  executives.  They  ran 
the  Star  Spangled  Toothpick  Company.   And  all  over  the  land, 
so  many  people  were  getting  sc  much  food  caught  in  so  many  teeth 
that  Baileyrot,  Jr.  and  Jones  had  to  work  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

All  around  a  table  in  the  reception  room,  the  three  men 
sat.  They  were  drinking  their  ten  o'clock  coffee.  Mr.  Bruno 
Baileyrot  had  a  great  big  stomach  with  a  gold  watch  chain  falling 
from  it.  Bruno,  Jr.  had  a  middle-sized  stomach  with  a  silver 
watch  chain  falling  from  it.  And  "Eheodore  Jones  had  no  stomach 
at  all  with  his  belt  \nd  his  trousers  falling  from  it. 

"The  coffee's  too  damn  hot!"  Bruno,  Sr.  slammed  his  cup 
down  on  the  table. 

"Damn  hot!"  and  Bruno,  Jr.  slammed  his  cup  down  and  sloshed 
a  little  over  the  sides. 

"Mine  too",  said  Theodore.  And  he  slid  his  little  demi- 
tasse  on  to  the  table.  He  smiled  apologetically  for  the  noise 
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his  tiny  cup  had  made  and  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap.  Then, 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  he  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
nose  and  sniffed. 

"Blow,  dammit,  BLOW!"  Bruno  leaned  over  the  table  so  far 
that  his  nose  almost  touched  Theodore's.   "lou  buy  a  handker- 
chief, he  shouted  "or  one  of  these  days  I'm  going  to  LET  OFF 
STEAM I" 

Theodore  took  off  hi 3  glasses  and  wiped  them  on  his  sweater, 
but  he  didn't  say  a  word. 

"Let's  go  down  for  a  drink!"  bellowed  Bruno  in  a  gruff 
baritone . 

"A  shot!",  screamed  Bruno  Jr.  in  melodious  tenor. 

"O.K."  squeeked  Theodore  in  a  wee  little  voice. 
He  waited  a  minute,  swallowed  so  hard  that  his  Adam's  apple  swooped 
down  and  up  again.  And  then  he  whispered,  "But  I'll  take  sherry." 

"Hell,  Teddy,  why  can't  you  live  a  little",  Bruno  grumbled. 

"Live  it  up!"  Bruno  Jr.  added  brightly. 

Theodore  was  concentrating  on  picking  the  balls  from  his 
tan  sweater.  "Martha  would.: :t  like  it." 

"What's  the  use  of  having  wives  if  you  can't  manage  'em. 
Look  at  me.  Just  snap  my  fingers  and  she  jumps,"  Bruno  snapped 
his  fingers  with  a  loud  crack. 

"And  mine  jumps  too!"  But  Bruno  Jr.'s  finger  slipped  si- 
lently off  his  thumb. 

'■r<r;  Mnrtha  ~o- ln-\' 4-  Ilka  it,"  Theodore  said. 
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"Well,  let's  get  our  coats,"  Bruno  growled. 

So  the  three  executives  hurried  back  to  their  private  offices. 
In  no  time  they  were  all  buttoned  up  in  their  coats.  Bruno  had  a 
great  big  camel's  hair  coat;  Bruno  Jr.  had  a  middle-sized  camel's 
hair  coat;  and  Theodore  had  a  wee  little  wool  coat  with  sleeves  so 
long  you  couldn't  see  his  hands  at  all. 

The  three  executives  walked  out  to  the  elevator.  For  every 
long  stride  the  two  Bruno's  took,  Theodore  took  two  little  skips. 
His  little  blue  coat  bobbed  between  the  husky  tan  ones. 

As  they  stepped  into  the  elevator,  Gilda  walked  out.  Clip- 
clop,  clip-clop,  clippety  clip  clop.  She  was  a  tall  girl  and  very 
very  blonde.  And  she  had  a  black  satin  dress  that  stretched  from 
her  shoulders  all  the  way  down  to  her  knees. 

Just  then  she  saw  a  big  sand  ash-tray  standing  in  the  hall. 
So  she  sat  down  in  it,  satin  and  all. 

"Wee!"  she  cried  as  she  swung  her  little  feet  against  the 
side  of  the  ash-tray.   "I  think  I  finally  gave  that  wolf  tfce  slip!" 

She  reached  way  down  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  tiny 
mirror  with  all  kinds  of  jewels  around  the  frame.  Gilda  looked  in 
the  mirror  and  shonk  her  long  curls  sadly.   "Kiddo,  you  looked  boozed." 

And  then  she  pulled  down  her  lower  lid  and  looked  at  her 
great  big  red  eyes.   "Oh  dear,"  she  said,  and  shook  her  curls  again. 
She  roacned  down  in  her  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  big  round  watch. 
"It's  ten-thirty  A.M.!" 

It  was  way  past  her  bedtine  :nd  Gilda  gave  a  little  yawn. 
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"Ten-thirty  A.M.  and  I'm  looped  to  the  frills. "  she  giggled. 
But  soon  the  giggles  turned  into  a  sob.   "On  George  Washington's 
Birthday!"  A  tear  trickled  through  long  lashes  aid  slipped  down 
her  cheek,  leaving  a  wee  little  trail  of  mascara  behind  it.  Gilda 
was  thinking  of  Goerge  Washington.   "He  »;ouid  have  been  ashamed 
to  be  looped  at  ten- thirty  A,M." 

Gilda  sniffed  and  sniffed  and  yawned  again. 

"With  that  wolf  waiting  out  there,  I  just  better  not  leave." 
She  opened  up  two  fresh  sticks  of  Juicy  Fruit  and  popped  them  in 
her  round  little  mouth.   "So  all  right,"  she  ruminated,  "I'll  sleep 
it  off  here.  Cruml  These  guys  won't  be  back  till  tomorrow." 

Gilda  got  up  and  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Toothpick  Company.  Nobody  answered  so  she  went  right  in. 

"Whoopee!"  she  cried  when  she  saw  the  three  coffee  cuos  on 
the  table.  First  she  picked  up  Bruno's  cup.   "Nix  on  the  sugar" 
she  cried  and  set  it  right  down.  Then  she  picked  up  Bruno  Jr.'s 
cup.  "Lousy  Sanka!"  she  cried  and  she  spit  it  right  out.  And  then 
she  picked  up  Theodore's  wee  little  cup.   "Mmmmm  Good,"  and  she 
drank  it  all  up. 

Gilda  sighed  and  sighed  again,  and  stuck  her  chewing  gum 
under  the  table. 

"And  now  to  sack  out,"  she  thought.  And  just  then  she  saw 
the  three  executive  offices.  First  she  tried  Bruno's  room. 
There  she  saw  a  brand  new  leather  couch.   So  she  climbed  up  on  it 
and  kicked  off  hor  sandal    But  the  couch  was  much  too  slippery 
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and  Gilda  rolled  off.   "Crummy!"  she  said,  and  she  picked  herself  up. 

Then  Gilda  limped  into  Bruno  Junior's  office.  There  she 
saw  a  bright  flowery  couch.  So  she  climbed  up  on  it  and  kicked 
off  nor  other  sandal.  That  one  wasn't  slippery  at  all  and  she 
soon  fell  asleep.  But  the  big  bright  flowers  made  Gilda  dream. 
A  bad  dreed.  A  dream  about  "The  Waltz  of  the  Flowers"  -  her  routine 
at  the  Copa.  She  woke  up  screaming,  "A  raid!  A  raid!"  and  she  ran 
bare-footed  to  the  very  last  office. 

Gilda  rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  fist  and  climbed  on  Theo- 
dore" s  broken  little  couch.  That  was  just  right.  The  springs 
that  stuck  up  kept  her  from  rolling.  The  flowered  cover  was  so 
dirty  it  looked  like  gray.  Gilda  sighed  and  yawned  again  and 
fell  asleep  soundly. 

Meantime  the  three  executives  were  stepping  off  the 
elevator.  The  two  Bruno's,  arm  in  arm,  danced  in  the  office, 
harmonizing  to  "When  You  Wore  a  Tulip."  Theodore  nodded  apolo- 
getically at  the  elevator  man  and  walked  in  after  them. 

"Someone's  left  lipstick  on  my  cup!"  cried  Bruno.  "Fire 
and  Ice'  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"Someone's  left  lipstick  on  ray  cup,  too!"  cried  Bruno, 
Junior.  He  didn't  name  the  brand. 

"And  someone's  left  lipstick  en  my  cup,"  wailed  Theodore, 
"and  it's  all  drunk  up!"  He  rave  a  long  sniff. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,  Blow!"  bellowed  Bruno.  And  then 
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all  three  executives  hurried  back  to  their  own  offices. 

Two  minutes  later  the  door  to  Bruno's  office  opened.  He 
leaned  out  and  screamed.  "Some  dame's  been  in  my  officel"  and 
he  waved  a  black  sandal. 

The  door  to  Bruno  Junior' 3  office  opened.   "In  my  office, 
tool"  and  he  waved  another  sandal. 

The  two  Bruno's  stared  at  each  other. 

"One,  two,  three..."  Bruno  Senior  beat  the  time  with  his 
big  fat  finger.   "THE-o-dore . "  they  shouted  in  chorus. 

The  door  to  Theodore's  little  office  opened  just  a  crack. 
He  peeked  out  and  smiled  at  his  friends. 

"Don't  pick  me  up  for  lunch,  boys.  I'm  working  straight 
through . " 

Tittr  die  Meist 
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THE  TERROR 

James  Daniel  ran  up  and  dovm  the  hall  of  his  apartment  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  back  and  forth,  stopping  only  occasionally 
to  catch  his  breath.  First  he  ran  towards  the  wall  which  harbored 
a  mahogany  table  with  a  beautiful  Japanese  vase  upon  it,  halting 
only  before  the  precise  moment  when  he  would  have  knocked  the 
prized  accessory  to  the  ground.  The  return  trip  was  not  half  as 
precarious  because  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  stood  the  front 
door,  and  the  only  danger  in  that  was  the  possibility  of  someone 
walking  in  at  the  same  time  that  he  periodically  threw  himself 
against" ■ it. 

This  violent  motion  was  not  void  of  sound  effects,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  cried,  "Watch  Lyons,  watch  Lyons."  His 
only  prop  was  a  red  balloon  which  he  threw  up  in  the  air  and 
batted  in  front  of  him  as  he  ran.  Once  again  he  ran  towards  the 
door,  but  his  movements  had  become,  so  frenzied  that  he  acciden- 
tally slipped  and  scraped  his  knee  on  a  corner  of  the  foyer  wall. 

"Yea,  Lyons,  Lyons  is  a  good  man",  he  shrieked  as  he  fell 
on  the  carpet.  He  promptly  picked  himself  up  again  braided  as 
he  was,  and  resumed  running  towards  the  door,  and  again  back 
towards  the  priceless  vase  which  stood  so  delicately  self  righ- 
teous in  his  path. 

Suddenly  the  door  cpened  and  a  young  girl  entered,  dressed 
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in  a  typical  outfit  prescribed  for  "The  Young  New  Yorker"  set; 
black  leather  pumps,  a  tight  fitting  grey  dress  with  a  puritan- 
ical neckline  and  seven  to  eight  silver  bracelets  jingling  from 
her  wrist.  She  stepped  blithely  into  the  room,  immersed  in  the 
realm  of  her  own  thoughts. 

James  Daniel  started  for  a  moment,  and  then  upon  recog- 
nizing the  intruder  charged  down  the  hall,  ramming  his  head  into 
the  girl's  stomach.  She  still  remained  as  composed  as  the  situa- 
tion allowed,  took  out  a  cigarette  from  her  bag  and  surveyed  the 
scene  with  a  half  interested  glance. 

"Why  aren't  you  outside",  she  said  at  last. 

James  calmed  down  immediately.  He  looked  at  his  shoes 
and  socks  which  were  strewn  about  the  dining  room,  and  then  back 
down  at  the  stilted  arches  of  the  girl's  feet. 

"None  of  your  business,"  he  said.   "None  of  your  business, 
none  of  your  BUSINESS—" 

"You  better  go  out.   I'm  only  warning  you,  ycu  know.  Why 
don't  you  want  to  go  out.  It's  a  lovely  day." 

He  was  reassured  now.  She  was  not  really  serious.  He 
understood  that  her  half-hearted  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  go 
outside  was  only  a  dutiful  repetition  of  what  she  felt  obliged 
to  tell  him.  And  she  also,  satisfied  that  she  had  performed  her 
task,  left  the  room  for  her  own. 

James  Daniel  Lyons  walked  slowly  across  the  hall,  scratch- 
ing his  left  ear.  Why  do  they  always  have  to  spoil  it  by  telling 
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me  to  go  outside,  he  thought.  I  hate  it  outside.  Even  Michael 
is  after  me  now.  They're  all  after  me.  The  real  reason  is  because 
I'm  little.  Why  do  I  have  to  be  little?  Jerry  is  almost  four 
feet  tall  ind  he's  getting  biggor  every  day... and  he  doesn't  even 
eat  vegetables.  I'm  always  eating  vegetables.  Maybe  its  all  a 
trick.  The  magazines  that  mother  reads  are  all  a  trick.  Maybe 
vegetables  don't  make  you  grow  at  all.  Maybe  they  even  stop  you 
from  growing.  Mother  says  that  beans  make  you  grow,  but  in  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk  only  the  beans  grew;  Jack  didn't.  Who  wants  to 
keep  on  eating  beans  just  so  they  c:m  grow:  Then  they'll  be  after 
me  too.   I  think  I'll  go  to  the  printers  now.  The  paper  should 
be  ready  to  go   tc  press. 

He  walked  to  his  room  which  was  littered  with  papers  and 
pencils  of  all  kinds,  even  a  monster  pencil  that  some  friend  had 
given  him  on  his  last  birthday.  But  it  was  too  big,  and  to  top 
it  all  off,  it  didn't  even  write.  Of  course,  it  had  little  pen- 
cils inside  it,  but  it  was  very  annoying  that  it  didn't  even  write 

He  went  over  to  the  radio  and  turned  the  dial  to  his  fa- 
vorite station. 

"Well  Kiddies",  (That  guy  is  a  pain,  he  thought.  Way  did 
he  always  say  "Kiddies".)   "Well,  Kiddies,  tonight  we  return  you 
to  our  correspondent  at  interplanetary  space.  As  you  remember, 
there  has  been  a  terrible  epidemic  of  measles  on  Mors  and  all 
planetary  doctors  have  been  alerted.   I  repeat,  all  planetary 
doctors  have  been  aler..." 
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James  sat  down  at  his  typewriter,  and  gazed  at  the  sheet 

of  his  mother' s  best  stationary  which  was  crookedly  placed  in 

the  instrument.  It  read; 

THE  CLUB  HOUSE  NEWS  BY  JAMES  DANIEL  LYONS 
ARTICLE  NUMBER  ONE 
JAMES  DANIEL  DEFEATS  THE  TIGERS. 

In  a  game  played  yesterday  at  Broad  Street  play- 
ground, Lyons  defeated  Michael,  Jerry,  Paul  and 
Ginger  (a  girl)  in  basketball.  The  score  was  78  to 
9  favor  of  Lyons. 

He  tried  to  think  of  something  to  put  in  article  number  three  and 
four  which  he  was  going  to  write  on  the  few  remaining  sheets  of  his 
mother's  host  stationary.  It  would  have  to  be  something  different 
from  what  he  had  already  written.  Fie  could  write  about  Ginger 
being  unable  to  play  very  well  because  she  was  so  fat.  But  news- 
papermen wrote  about  facta,  and  he  didn't  have  any  facts  about 
Ginger.  All  he  knew  was  that  she  was  very  fat.  He  was  lucky  in 
one  v/ay.  He  wasn't  fat.  But  everyone  said  that  Ginger  would  be 
thin  when  she  grew  up,  and  right  now  she  was  quite  big,  and  so 
again  he  was  defeated  by  size.  Everyone  also  said  that  he  would 
grow.  But  he  didn't  know  whether  to  believe  that  or  not.  If  it 
was  true  it  was  taking  an  awfully  long  time.  He  had  once  read  a 
story  where  a  little  blind  boy  killed  his  best  friend  and  took 
his  eyes  out  of  his  head  and  put  then  in  his  own.  For  a  moment 
he  considered  applying  this  scheme  to  size,  but  it  probably  wouldn't 
work.  There  was  really  no  definite  part  of  you  that  you  could 
call  size.  He  wondered  if  it  csme  from  inside  or  out.  There 
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must  be,  he  decided,  something  inside  which  makes  you  grow. 
Because  if  it  were  outside,  like  growing  on  a  bush  or  in  the  air 
or  something,  he  would  have  gotten  long  ago.  It  wouldn't  even 
matter  if  you  had  to  pay  for  it  because  he  had  plenty  of  money. 
His  grandfather  gave  him  money  every  week  when  he  went  to  visit 
his  grandparents.  It  was  never  for  doing  anything,  but  usually 
a  sort  of  negative  dealing;  not  to  play  the  piano,  not  to  rake  the 
leaves,  or  not  to  make  noise.  It  was  really  a  shame,  he  thought, 
that  adults  couldn't  take  noise  without  getting  headaches,  because 
otherwise  most  of  the  adults  he  knew  were  pretty  nice.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  were  boring.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  organize 
gangs  and  fight  one  another. 

James  thought  about  Jerry,  the  leader  of  his  class.  Jerry 
was  really  dull,  he  decided.  No  one  who  was  any  fun  could  pos- 
sibly go  around  fighting  every  single  day  of  the  year.  It  wa3 
even  a  proven  fact  that  Jerry  was  dull,  because  all  of  his  friends 
were  the  most  boring  people  in  the  school.  James  used  to  play 
with  Michael  and  liked  him  as  well  as  a  best  friend,  but  Mike  had 
chosen  Jerry's  gang,  and  James  was  certainly  not  going  to  play 
with  such  boring  people.  Just  fighting  and  more  fighting. 

I  know,  James  thought,  I'll  write  a  story  about  Jerry; 

and  so  he  proceeded  to  pick  out  on  the  typewriter  with  one  little 

finger: 

ARTICLE  NUMBER  TWO 
James  Daniel  Tramples  Jerry 
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In  a  duel  this  afternoon,  behind  Pennington 
School,  Jerry  stuck  a  knife  in  James'  arm  but  re- 
covering quickly,  James  stuck  a  toothpick  in  his 
left  eyeball,  and  trampled  him  to  the  ground. 
The  score  was  89  to  /+,  favor  of  James. 

After  this  he  got  up  from  his  desk  and  walked  across  the  room 
hopping  over  several  boxes  of  stale  crackers  and  a  box  of  "Sugar 
Corn  Pops"  which  he  devoured  endlessly.  From  behind  his  bed  he  took 
out  his  hoard  of  pennies  and  other  small  change  and  began  to  count 
them.  "Kiddies,"  as  that  man  on  the  radio  had  called  them,  were  so 
dumb,  he  thought.  They  thought  that  four  or  five  pennies  was  a  lot 
of  money,  and  pennies  weren't  really  important  at  all.  Daddy  never 
even  used  pennies  and  he  bought  much  bigger  things  than  any  friends 
of  his.  Of  course  pennies  could  buy  interesting  little  things  like 
bubble  gum  and  candy  and  trading  cards,  but  dollars  could  buy  whole 
mountains  of  bubble  gum  or  marshmaliows.  Marshmallows  were  the  best 
because  he  could  try  to  think  of  lying  down  on  top  of  them.  It  was 
a  little  like  jumping  on  a  bed  and  landing  fast  and  snug  in  a  mound 
of  pillows.  Anyway,  he  had  a  lot  of  money  and  he  was  going  to  get 
more  and  more  when  he  had  his  paper  printed  and  sold  copies  of  it. 

Things  went  badly  at  dinner.  Evidently  his  sister  had  felt 
her  duty  so  strongly  that  day  that  she  told  his  parents  of  his  hi- 
bernation on  this  extremely  lovely  afternoon. 

"James",  said  his  father. 

"James",  said  his  mother. 

"James,  James,  JAMES!  Why  didn't  you  go  out.  You'll  never 
get  to  be  a  big  boy  without  fresh  air  and  sunshine." 
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Fresh  air  -and  sunshine  reminded  him  of  orange  juice  which 
he  avoided  drinking  as  much  as  possible.  Jerry  had  told  him  that 
he  was  allergic  to  juice,  and  he,  James,  wanted  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  to  him. 

"I  was  very  busy,  mother.  Too  busy  to  go  out",  he  said. 

"Oh  really",  she  smiled.   "And  what  were  you  doing?" 

"Private  business,"  he  said,  "just  some  private  business." 

"Couldn't  you  conduct  your  business  outside?"  his  father  asked. 

"Sorry",  he  said,  "Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  have  done  it  outside." 

"Well,  tell  me,"  his  mother  insisted.  "What  was  the  business 
about?" 

"Sorry  again,"  he  said.   "Just  some  private  business." 

"Doris",  his  mother  turned  to  his  sister.   "You  were  here. 
What  was  he  doing?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  mean  ycu  were  here  all  afternoon  and  you  don't  even 
know  what  he  was  doing?  My  goodness,  he  might  have  fallen  out  of 
a  window  or  something  and  you  wouldn't  even  have  known  the  difference." 

"I  think  he  can  take  care  of  himself",  his  sister  said  under- 
standing ly. 

His  parents  were  getting  awfully  curious.  But  Doris  had 
saved  him  this  time.   She  was  O.K.  he  thought.  But  those  friends 
of  hers... They  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  monkey  in  a  toy  store. 
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One  of  them  even  had  the  nerve  to  call  him  a  terror.  Well,  if  he 
was  a  terror,  O.K.  He'd  terror  her  the  next  time  she  came.  Now 
what  could  he  do?  Lock  her  out  of  the  house,  hit  her  with  rolled 
up  newspaper,  drop  ice  down  her  back?... 

That  night  his  sister  visited  him  on  private  business.  She 
wanted  a  loan  of  two  dollars  which  she  promised  to  pay  back  in  three 
days.  He  took  out  the  box  of  change  and  counted  out  the  sum  in  dimes 
and  nickels.  Then,  before  handing  it  over  to  her  he  took  out  a 
small  black  book. 

"Let's  see  now",  he  said,  "That'll  be  thirty  cents  interest. 
Ten  cents  a  day." 

"Ten  cents  a  day?"  she  exclaimed,  "It  was  never  that  high  before." 

"Well,  things  are  going  up,  you  know.  Butter's  going  up, 
eggs  are  going  up,  and  interest  is  going  up.  Take  it  or  leave-  it." 

"I'll  take  it,"  she  said. 

Money  was  different  from  everything  else.  His  sister  was 
nice,  but  when  it  came  to  money  she  acted  like  a  jerk.  She'd  play 
games  with  him  that  bored  her,  and  she'd  let  him  stay  up  late  watch- 
ing television,  just  for  money.  He  was  really  getting  rich.  Some 
day  he  was  going  to  have  a  lot  of  money  in  the  bank  and  he ' d  have 
a  big  bank  book  and  be  able  to  write  checks  all  over  the  place. 

He  lay  in  bed  that  night  trying  to  think  of  ways  to  get  out 
of  going  to  school  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon.  The  mornings 
were  all  right,  but  the  afternoons  were  dull.  Jerry  and  his  whole 
gang  would  be  fooling  around  after  school,  nnd  he  would  have  to  be 
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friendly.  It  was  such  a  boring  thing  to  do  too,  because  ho  didn't 
have  time  to  play.  He  was  a  busy  person.  It  was  too  bad  the  maid 
wasn't  coming  because  then  mother  would  go  to  New  York  and  she  would 
be  the  only  one-  home  for  lunch.  He  could  always  convince  her  that 
he  wasn't  feeling  well.  She  was  crazy  about  him.  It  was  really 
surprising  too  because  she  had  felt  so  awful  after  the  time  he  fired 
her  and  told  her  to  go  home  without  pay  and  never  to  come  back . 
Mother  had  fixed  it  all  up  though.  He  was  glad  the  maid  was  still 
around,  though,  because  she,  at  least,  never  bothered  him  about 
going  outside.  It  might  even  be  pretty  hard  to  break  a  new  mold  in. 
Well,  tomorrow  was  suffer  day.  Since  the  maid  wasn't  coming  he'd 
have  to  listen  to  his  teacher,  Dribelpus  for  a  whole  day.  It  was 
really  going  to  be  bad,  too.  They  were  going  to  discuss  the  Indians, 
and  who  didn't  know  about  the  Indiana. 

On  the  way  home  from  school  the  next  day  he  went  over  what 
they  talked  about.  Everything  was  old  stuff,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned except  he  had  not  known  about  Manhattan  Island  before.  That 
Indian  deal  was  pretty  smart.  When  he  arrived  home,  he  went  to  his 
room  and  eat  down  once  again  at  his  typewriter. 

ARTICLE  NUMBER  THREE 
White  Men  Defeat  Indians 

Many  years  ago,  the  white  men  brought  beads  and 
things  to  the  Indians  and... 

At  this  moment  the  doorbell  rang  2nd  continued  on  and  on  in 

one  long,  unbroken  peal.  0  no,  thought  James.  I  hope  they  didn't 

come  for  me.  I  bet  its  Jerry  and  his  friends.  What  am  I  going  to  do? 
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No  one  can  help  me.  I  don't  like  to  fight.  They're  dull,  dull, 
DULL t 

James  reluctantly  got  up  and  walked  cautiously  towards 
the  dfr-or.  His  heart  pounded  when  he  saw,  upon  opening  it,  three 
other  young  gentlemen  leering  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Hit  Lyons",  they  all  said.   "Come  on  out." 

He  looked  at  them  silently.  No,  no,  he  thought.  How  can 
I  escape? 

"Are  you  scared  to  corne  out?"  said  Jerry. 

"Wait  a  minute,  will  you?  I  have  to  get  my  coat",  he 
answered,  ignoring  their  question. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  closed  the  door  for  a  moment  and 

stood  nervously  surveying  his  personal  quarters,  and  for  several 

moments  gazed  abstractly  at  the  tigers  crawling  on  the  wallpaper 

above  his  bed.  Suddenly,  as  energetically  as  if  he  had  just  taken 

vitamin  pill,  he  ran  to  his  closet  and  took  his  cigar  box  bank 

from  the  shelf.  A  few  moments  later,  he  emerged  from  his  room  with 
a  funny  little  grin  on  his  face. 

"How  would  ycu  boys  like  me  to  buy  you  some  ice  cream?" 
he  said. 

Astonished  and  pleased,  they  managed  to  emit  a  weak  "yes", 
and  three  big  Indians  and  one  small  white  man  in  the  lead  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighborhood  candy  stgre. ., 

S.  J.  Cotton 
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Parmenides 

I  only  savr  Parmenides  that  once 

He  sat  alone  upon  a  sturdy  rock, 

Connecting  last  year's  dreams  with  yesterday's 

Rejecting  by  the  light  of  a  constant  sun. 

"I  must,"  he  said,  "I  must  solidify 
Into  a  stable  state  these  shimmering  things, 
These  silly  stars  that  may  or  may  not  shine, 
These  horrid  half-white  webs  the  moon  has  spun. 

I  will  not  have  this  change,  this  constant  flux 
Give  me,  in  time,  but  one  great  solid  block, 
Of  being,  being  constantly  itself,  and 
Incorporating  all  in  its  control. 

Excuse  me,  while  I  try  to  snare  this  dream 
It's  these  that  most  of  all  I  must  command 
For  when  I've  got  them  caught  within  this  book 
I'll  close  it  and  produce  the  perfect  whole." 

"But  Sir,"  I  said,  "I  do  believe  that  you 
Are  also  made  of  this  illusive  stuff." 
He  muttered  that  he  was  a  busy  man. 
A  nd  as  I  woke,  departed  in  a  huff. 

H.  C.  Enos 
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JOSEPHINE  ELOPES 

I  reckon  the  best  place  to  begin  is  the  night  before 

when  I  was  sitting  up  in  Josephine's  room.  I  loved  that  room 
--still  do  and  it's  two  years  later  and  I'm  fourteen  now.  In 
those  days  it  had  a  moon  and  three  stars  on  the  ceiling  that 
lit  up  when  you  turned  off  the  light.  The  wallpaper  was  dark 
blue  with  silver  comets  falling  in  every  direction.  Joseph- 
ine picked  it  out  herself,  after  the  fire,  that  is.  About  a 
year  after  Josephine  first  came  to  work  for  us  she  caught 
her  curtains  on  fire  with  an  electric  hair  curler.  Boy  was 
there  excitement  that  niphtl  But  anyway  the  walls  got  so  smo- 
ked up  that  Grandma  and  I  drove  to  Roanoke  the  very  next  day 
for  wall-paper.  Well,  we  had  hardly  gotten  one  mile  out  of 
Radford  when  I  spotted  Josephine  sitting  in  the  back  seat 
with  her  straw  hat  on. 

"God  bless  us,  Josephine,"  says  Grandma,  "What  do  you 
tyiink  you're  doing?" 

Josephine  jerked  her  head  up  so  fast  that  the  daisies 
nearly  bounced  clean  off  her  hat. 

"I'se  just  comin'  along  with  you,  Miz  Marshall,  I  gotto 
look  at  that  wall-paper  ever  single  nornin'  and  every  single 
nip;ht  and  I  figured  I  got  some  rights  in  makin'  sure  you  pick 
it  purty." 

And  Grandma  must  have  figured  so  too,  because  she  kept 
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on  driving  and  let  Josephine  pick  it  out  herself. 

Well  that  night  I  was  leaning  my  chair  against  that  ve- 
ry same  wallpaper  and  reading  a  magazine  story  out  loud  while 
Josephine  did  the  ironing.  I  used  to  do  that  a  lot.  Joseph- 
ine did't  care  if  I  stayed  up  till  all  hours  as  long  as 
Grandma  was  out.  Anyway  that  night  it  was  "true  Confessions". 
I  was  pretty  mad  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  right  good 
story  about  a  drunk  man  beating  his  daughter,  and  the  daugh- 
ter climbing  down  a  shaky  ladder  to  get  married  and  the  po- 
lice chasing  them  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  I  was  pretty 
wrapped  up  in  the  whole  thing  but  then  every  time  I'd  get  t^ 
a  real  exciting  place  Josephine  would  jerk  herself  up  straight. 
Of  course  then  she ' d  hit  the  light  bulb  and  it  would  start 
swinging  so  hard  the  sentences  would  jump  all  over  the  page. 
So  we'd  have  to  wait  — for  hours  practically  — till  the  light 
stopped  swinging  to  find  out  what  happened. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  Josephine  decided  to  get  her- 
self out  of  the  habit.  When  it  got  exciting,  she'd  drop  the 
iron  and  grab  hpld  of  the  ironing  beard  to  keep  herself  from 
jerking.  So  I  finally  did  get  through  the  story.  Everything 
turned  out  fine.  I'd  expected  it  would  all  along,  but  you  ne- 
ver do  know  for  certain.  I  put  the  magazine  down  on  the  1945 
pile  it  came  from.  Josephine  had  a  system  for  all  her  mill- 
ion magazines.  Grandma  said  her  room  looked  like  a  hurricane 
had  hit  it  but  I  never  saw  a  hurricane  could  organize  like 
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that  organized  hurricane.  I  sat  still  thinking  about  the  sto- 
ry and  breathing  in  that  scorchy  smell  that  was  always  in  her 
room.  I  just  sat  and  watched  Josephine's  bony  ana  pushing  the 
iron  up  and  down.  All  of  a  sudden  she  set  the  iron  down  and 
stared  at  me.  She  had  one  of  those  long  thin  faces  with  big 
bulgy  eyes  that  could  scare  the  daylights  out  of  you  if  you 
didn't  know  her.  I  held  my  breath  and  waited. 

"You  know  what?" 

"What?"  I  leaned  forward  to  catch  it. 

"I'm  gonna  elope  myself! " 

"Pluh?" 

"That's  exactly  what  I'm  goin'  to  do — elope  with  a  Lad- 
der." 

I  settled  myself  back  in  the  chair.  "Smitt'll  never  go 
for  that  ladder  stuff." 

"VJhat  d'ya  mean?"  She  picked  up  the  iron  and  shook  it 
at  me  and  then  began  ironing  again.   "I'll  tell  him  where  he 
can  find  one.  There1 s  one  in  your  garage." 

I  didn't  say  anything  but  I  wasn't  convinced.  To  tell 
the  truth  I  couldn't  picture  Smitty  lugging  a  ladder  all  the 
way  from  the  garage  and  back  just  because  it  sounded  good  in 
a  magazine  story.  He  wasn't  the  most  energetic  person  you'd 
ever  meet.  Why  two  years  before  when  I'd  been  so  puny  I 
couldn't  even  go  to  school,  he'd  trick  me  into  cutting  the 
grass  for  him.  Then  he'd  sit  back  on  the  porch  swing,  smok- 
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ing  r.nd  giving  directions.  It  wasn't  the  marrying  part  I  nas 
worried  about.  Smitty'd  been  spying  he'd  marry  Josephine  ev- 
er since  she'd  come  to  town.  It  was  th.it  about  the  ladder  and 
all. 

But  then  again,  Josephine  is  pretty  tough  business  when 
she  sets  her  mind  on  something.  In  fact  I  began  tc  get  a  lit- 
tle excitud  myself.  "Do  you  think  you'll  really  do  it?" 

"I  said  I  would,  didn't- I?" 

"But  when?" 

"Why  not  tomorrow?"  Josephine  yanked  out  the  plug  and 
scuffled  over  to  the  closet.   I  say  'scuffled'  because  she 
happened  to  have  on  Japanese  bedroom  slippers*  She  reached 
in  and  jerked  out  a  purple  taffeta  dress  —  hanger  and  all, 
"I'll  wear  this!" 

"That's  fine  — but  wait  a  minute."  I  jumped  out  of  my 
chair  and  ran  to  her  bureau  drawers.  I  started  picking  a- 
round  in  the  tin  cake  box  she  kept  her  jewelry  in.  "You'll 
need  some  jewels  on  it  Josephine",  and  I  held  up  her  orange 
beads  Smitty  had  brought  her  back  from  New  Orleans. 

"No",  she  was  whispering  now.  "This  is  a  special  ocas- 
ion."  V/ith  that  she  tip-toed  over  to  her  bed a  big  iron 

one  with  round  knobs  on  the  posts.  She  unscrewed  one  of  the 
knobs  and  shook  it  till  a  glitterry  string  fell  in  her  hand. 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "It's  beautiful!"  And  it  was.  It  really 
was.  A  string  of  those  glassy  stones  that  look  like  diamonds. 
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Josephine's  white  teeth  were  shining  almost  as  much  .13 
those  stones.  "That  ain't  all."  She  shook  the  knob  and  some 
more  fell  out.. two  earrings,  the  dangly  kind. 

"Try  thorn  on  right  now,  Josephine.  Let  me  see." 

"Unh  unhl  You'll  see  tomorrow  night."  She  poured  them 
back  into  the  knob.   "And  not  till  then!"  With  one  good  twist 
it  was  back  on  the  bed  post. 

Josephine  flopped  dov.ni  on  the  bed  and  put  her  hands  on 
her  knees.  "Now  we  got  to  figure  this  thing  out." 

And  so  we  began  to  make  plans.  You  never  heard  so  many 
plans.  l"7hen  Saitty  same  by  the  house  tomorrow that  is  to- 
morrow then,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — she'd  tell  him  to  bring 
the  ladder  at  10:30  p.m.  sharp  and  then  she'd  climb  down  and 
get  in  Smitty's  truck  and  off  they'd  go  to  Roanoke  and  maybe 
even  Richmond.  Only  right  in  the  middle  of  the  .dans  the  gra- 
vel outside  started  crackling. 

"Watch  it!  Your  grandma's  back.   Skee-daddle!" 

She  didn't  need  to  tell  me.  I  was  already  out  the  room 
and  half  way  down  the  hall.  This  was  tricky  business  because 
my  room' s  way  in  the  front  so  I  had  to  get  clean  out  of  sight 
before  Grandma  opened  the  front  door.  I  made  it,  as  usual  I 
might  say,  and  was  all  covered  up  before  she  even  turned  the 
key. 

I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for  the  longest  time,  just  think- 
ing about  all  that  was  going  to  happen. 
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The  next  day  I  nearly  died  in  school.  It  seemed  like 
the  bell  was  never  going  to  ring.  But  it  did.  And  I  reckon 
I  ran  practically  all  the  way  home. 

When  I  got  there  Grandma  was  in  the  kitchen  with  Joseph- 
ine, putting  up  preserves.  Go  I  couldn't  say  a  thin^r.  I  just 
had  to  sit  down  on  a  stool  and  watch  them.  You  know,  you'd 
have  thought  nothing  was  flifferent  about  today  —  nothing  at 
all.  That  is,  if  you  hadn't  noticed  Josephine's  head.  She'd 
had  it  curled  up  and  shined  at  the  beauty  parlor.  Now  for 
the  longest  kind  of  time  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  she'd  got- 
ten out.  Then  Grandma  said  something  about  being  at  a  church 
meeting  all  morning  and  Josephine  gave  me  a  wink. 

"Is  Sraitty  here  today?"  I  asked  in  the  same  kind  of  voice 
you'd  ask  if  the  Prestons  had  put  up  their  screens  yet. 

"He's  out  in  the  yard  splittin'  firewood."  While  Grand- 
ma was  answering,  Josephine  turned  on  the  spigot  full  blast 
just  like  it  didn't  make  the  least  bit  of  difference  to  her. 

I  got  up  and  walked  out  to  the  yard.  As  usual  I  forgot 
and  let  the  door  slain.   "'Scuse  raei"  I  didn't  wait  to  hear 
Grandma's  opinions  on  the  subject. 

When  I  got  to  the  woodpile,  I  saw  the  axe  leaning  up 
against  it,  but  no  Smitty.  There  was  whistling  coming  out  from 
behind  so  I  peeked  around.  There  was  Smitty  sprawled  out  on 
the  ground  whittling  this  little  piece  of  wood. 

"What  are  you  doin' ,  Smitty?" 
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"Makin'  a  walkin'  cane  ycu  can  sit  down  on." 

Maybe  I  ought  to  explain  about  Sraitty  right  now.  He  was- 
n't just  a  working  man.  He  only  helped  out  around  our  house 
when  he  was  out  of  work.  Smitty  was  an  inventor.  Josephine 
said  he  was  right  smart  one  too,  only  he  never  had  any 
money.  One  time  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  get  a  regular  job 
at  the  laundry  or  something ,  but  he  ex-plained  he  had  to  keep 
himself  free  in  case  some  development  came  up  in  the  invent- 
ing business. 

Well  anyhow,  I  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  talk  to  him.  I 
knew  Josephine  wouldn't  like  me  meddling  but  I  couldn't  hold 
myself  back. 

"Has  Josephine  told  you  anything  about  tonight?" 

"Lord  yes!  She's  been  telling  me  all  day  long." 

"Are  you  gonna  do  it?" 

"Sure." 

"The  ladder  and  everything?" 

"How  come  ycu  know  so  much?" 

"I  just  do,  that's  all." 

"?/ell  I  can't  see  as  it's  any  of  your  business.  But  sure 
enough,  if  old  Josephine's  set  on  a  ladder  I  ain't  fussin* 
about  that." 

"Is  your  truck  runnin'?" 

"Yeah.  I  fixed  it  up  myself  last  week.   Good  as  new.  Now 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  miss?"  Smitty  had  these  new  shoes 
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he  wore  on  special  occasions  like  funerals  and  county  fairs. 

"Yes,  man1.  My  shoes  and  my  watch  chain  and  my  dark  blue 
suit.  Hey,  is  that  ladder  clean?" 

"I  guess  so." 
"Anne!  It  was  Grandma,  yelling  from  the  kit6hen  window. 
"Come  in  the  house.  Your  cousin  is  here  to  see  you." 

"0  fooey  on  Lewis."  But  I  got  uo  and  went  inside.  As 
usual  he  couldn't  possibly  have  picked  a  better  time  to  visit. 

This  cousin  had  watery  eyes  and  pimples  and  stayed  for 
hours.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  say  boo  to  Josephine,  Wouldn't 
you  know  Grandma  even  asked  him  to  support  She  had  a  way  of 
picking  out  the  most  boring  relatives  to  be  nice  to.  I  could 
hardly  swallow  the  food  I  was  so  Scared  she'd  ask  him  to  spend 
the  night,  too.  A  little  while  after  supper,  though,  she 
grabbed  him  and  made  a  run  for  the  door.  She  and  Josephine 
had  this  race  every  night  to  see  who  could  get  out  first.  The 
one  that  lost  had  to  stay  home  with  me.  I  had  to  laugh  to 
think  of  Grandma  wasting  all  that  energy,  which  was  pretty  val- 
uable at  her  age,  when  Josephine  wasn't  even  trying  to  beat 
her  tonight.  She  was  leaving  all  right,  but  not  till  ten  thir- 
ty sharp. 

After  they  left,  I  went  up  and  knocked  on  Josephine's 
door.  She  said  I  couldn't  come  in  till  she  was  all  dressed 
up,  and  that  would  be  ten  o'clock.  It  was  only  nine  then,  so 
I  decided  I  might  as  well  get  dressed  up  myself.  After  all, 
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I  was,  I  figured,  sort  of  a  bridesmaid.  So  I  took  out  this  blue 
party  dress  that  had  little  pink  roses  around  the  skirt.   Boy 
I  hate  roses!  And  I  even  snuck  some  of  Grandma's  lipstick. 
I  missed  a  little  bit  on  a  curve  up  towards  my  nose,  but  it 
was  going  to  be  dark  and  nobody  would  notice  it  particularly. 
I  even  looked  for  perfume,  but  I  couldn't  find  any.  I  rec- 
kon Grandma  figured  it  was  kind  of  useless.  Anyway,  I  did  find 
some  of  her  hairpins,  so  I  pinned  my  hair  up  on  top  —  kind  of 
like  Josephine's,  only  no  curls.  And  lying  in  Grandma's  top 
bureau  drawer  there  was  this  long,  lacey  shawl.  I  wrapped  it 
around  me  twice. 

When  I  got  all  ready,  it  was  time  to  go  to  Josephine's 
room.  Boy I  you  never  saw  such  confusion  in  your  life!  There 
was  Josephine  running  around  the  room,  slapping  powder  on  her 
face  and  then  brushing  it  off  her  dress  and  then  slapping  it 
on  her  face  again.  There  was  a  suitcase  on  the  bed  with  all 
sorts  of  pink  things  spilling  out  the  sides.  And  all  the 
time  her  clock  was  ticking  awry  time  on  the  bureau. 

Now  I  know  you've  heard  talk  about  brides  being  confused 
and  stuff  and  I  can  tell  you  for  sure,  it's  all  true,  every 
last  word.  Josephine  was  so  jumpy  as  the  day  the  g  rter  snake 
got  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  running  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  mumbling  to  herself  and  pulling  out  drawers  and 
looking  under  beds  and  bumping  into  me.  I'd  try  to  stand  nice 
and  still  where  she  wasn't.  But  just  as  soon  as  I'd  get  a 
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place  she'd  come  charging  over  there.  Then,  of  course,  I'd 
move  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  we'd  bump. 

The  last  time,  I  ended  up  by  the  bureau.  When  I  looked 
at  the  clock  (it  was  five  past  ten),  I  saw  her  new  hairbrush 
set  still  sitting  there.  You've  never  seen  anything  like  that 
set.  It  had  three  pink  hair  brushes,  two  pink  combs  and  a 
mirror  with  a  movie  star  on  the  back.  And  that's  not  all. 
The  case  it  came  in  was  quilted  satin,  real  satin,  on  the  in- 
side. Of  course  Josephine  didn't  buy  it  in  Radford.  I  don't 
even  think  you  could  get  it  in  Roanoke.  I  saw  a  write-up 
about  it  in  "True  Romances"  (I've  seen  it  myself)  and  she 
sent  to  New  York.  Anyway  I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  want 
to  take  that,  too.  She  kept  on  mumbling  like  she  didn't  hear, 
but  on  her  next  trip  by  I  noticed  she  grabbed  the  whole  case 
and  stuck  it  in  the  suitcase. 

Then  she  stopped  and  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  looked  right  good  with  her  hair  all  neat 
and  those  shiny  stones  on.  Of  course  her  head  was  cocked  to 
the  side.  She  always  did  that  when  she  had  on  earrings.  She 
claimed  one  ear  was  higher  than  the  other  an  1  she  had  to  tip 
her  heal  to  keep  the  earrings  even. 

By  that  time  it  was  quarter  past,  but  I  didn't  say  a 
word,  not  yet. 

Meantime,  while  Josephine  was  admiring  herself  and  jerk- 
ing her  dress  straight  she  asked  me  a  question:  "You  got  any 
perfume?" 
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"No,  and  Grandma  doesn't  either.  I  looked." 
She  didn't  say  Thank  you  just  the  same.  She  reached  for 
an  empty  perfume  on  the  bureau  and  shook  it.  "Dry  as  a  bone 
and  I  gotta  have  perfume  to  get  married  inl"  All  of  a  sudden 
she  grinned.  "Anne,  hovr  'bout  you  runnin'  down  to  the  kitchen 
for  vamilla?" 

"O.K."  and  I  was  back  in  a  minute  flat. 

Josephine  splashed  a  little  vanilla  behind  her  ears. 

"Come  on  Josephine.  You  gotta  hurry.  I'ts  twenty  past 
ten  I" 

"Oh  Lord!" 

"Smitty's  comin'  at  10:30  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  Lord!" 

She  just  stood  there  shaking  her  head,  so  I  started  to 
mo-Be.   I  ran  over  and  slammed  down  the  suitcase. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  she  screeched.   "We  left  out  something." 
She  picked  up  a  pair  of  high  heeled  shoes  lying  on  the  floor 
and  stuck  them  in. 

Josephine  pulled  down  her  straw  hat,  you  know,  with  the 
daisies,  and  tied  it  on  her  head. 

"Are  you  all  ready  noxv?"  I  asked.  I'm  one  of  these  peo- 
ple that  like  things  on  time. 

"Just  a  minute."  Josephine  checked  the  mirror  again. 
"Yes  and  hallelulial  Now  come  on  ladder,  come  on  Smitty." 
As  she  walked  over  to  the  window  I  heard  something  clopping. 
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"Josephine  1  You  aren't  going  to  elope  in  those  Japanese 
bedroom  slippers?" 

"Oh  thr,nk  you,  child,  thank  youl"  She  leaned  down  and 
looked  under  the  bed.  She  ran  over  to  the  closet.  She  pulled 
out  first  one  bureau  drawer  and  then  the  other. 

"Are  they  high  heeled  shoes  with  little  straps?"  I  asked. 

"That's  them,  You  seen  'em?" 

"We  just  packed  'em."  I  wasn't  so  dumb,  even  then. 

After  we'd  gotten  her  shoes  out  we  really  were  ready.  It 
was  ten  twenty-five.  Josephine  dragged  that  big  suitcase  over 
to  the  window.  Then  she  picked  up  the  clock  off  the  bureau. 
By  that  time,  of  course,  I  ?/as  already  sitting  out  on  the  win- 
dow sill.  Josephine  turned  off  the  light  and  climbed  out  be- 
side me,  clock  and  all. 

"It's  twenty  seven  minutes  past.  Three  to  got"  She  sit 
the  clock  down  in  her  lap.  "Now  don't  count  on  any  c?_r  com- 
in' ,  'cause  Smitty's  leavin'  his  truck  on  the  hill  so  it'll 
start.  We  gotta  watch  out  for  just  himself  -nd  a  ladder,  just 
himself  and  a  ladder." 

"O.K."  And  I  brushed  my  hair  back  out  of  my  eyes.  It 
was  so  dark  out  I  could  hardly  see  the  trees  down  on  the  lawn. 
A  funny  night.  The  moon  was  out  full  but  it  had  a  dull  shine, 
like  one  of  those  yellow  bugs'  light.  It  just  hung  there,  keep- 
ing the  light  to  itself.  Long,  skinny  clouds  were  sliding 
across  it  all  the  time.  Roanoke  Road  was  dark  and  quiet.  I 
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couldn't  even  hear  any  crickets  -  only  that  clock  ticking  right 
next  to  me.  Josephine  had  calmed  down  by  now,  and  she  was  look- 
ing out  all  around  her,  too. 

"What  time  is  it  now?"  I  picked  up  the  clock  and  held 
it  out  to  catch  some  moon  light.  The  long  hand  was  straight 
at  half-past, 

"It's  10:30  Josephinel"  I  took  a  good  long  look  at  the 
lawn  and  pretty  nearly  fell  out  the  window. 

"No  it  aint." 

"What  d'ya  mean?"  I  got  a  good  grip  on  the  window  sill 
and  leaned  out  again. 

"I  set  that  thing  five  minutes  fast." 

I  pushed  the  old  clock  back  in  her  hand.  To  tell  you 
the  truth  I  felt  gyped.  I  didn't  say  a  word,  though,  I 
wouldn't  give  her  that  satisfaction.  I  just  sat  there  swing- 
ing my  feet  against  the  side  of  the  house.  Josephine  began 
to  hum  some  song  I'd  never  even  heard  of. 

Then  she  peered  at  the  clock  an1,  stopped  humming.   "Stop 
that  kickin'"  she  whispered,  "it's  time  now." 

I  looked  out  at  the  lawn.  The  moon  had  slipped  behind 
a  cloud  and  I  couldn't  see  a  thing  but  trees.  I  held  my 
breath  and  listened  hard.  There  was  only  a  dog  howling  on 
the  next  block  and  the  clock,  of  course,  louder  than  ever. 

"Josephine1."  I  whispered,  "Do  something  quick!  That 
clock's  gonna  keep  us  from  hearin'  him  call." 
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"Gimme  your  shawl." 

When  I  did,  she  Laid  it  across  her  lap  and  wrapped  the 
clock  up  in  it.  Then  everything  w.--g  quiet.  It  was  kind  of 
creepy,  sitting  there  staring  at  the  yard  and  not  saying  a 
word.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  corner  of  the  house,  to  watch  for 
a  ladder  slipping  around  the  side.  After  a  while  mfcr  eyes 
started  to  sting.  I  must  have  been  staring  so  hard  I  forgot 
to  blink.  I  do  that  sometimes.  So  I  closed  them  for  thirty 
counts  and  opened  them  again.  Still  nothing  there. 

"What  time  now,  Josephine?" 

She  unwrapped  the  clock  like  it  was  made  of  some  kind 
of  china  or  something.   "Twenty  of*" 

Nov/  I  didn't  say  a  thing.  But  I  felt  something  slide 
down  inside  my  chest  -  just  like  it  does  when  you  look  out 
the  window  on  county  fair  day  and  see  a  big  black  cloud. 

"I  tell  you  what."  Josephine's  voice  was  jumping  up 
and  down.  It  always  did  that  when  she  had  an  idea.   "I'll 
fix  this  alarm  here  for  eleven  o'clock.  That's  the  absolute 
deadline."  She  squinted  her  eyes  up  and  set  it.  Then  when 
she  wrapped  it  back  up  in  the  shawl,  she  began  to  giggle. 
"But  don't  you  forget  to  turn  it  off.  Lord  wouldn't  that  be 
somethin' .  All  this  whisperin'  and  snerdtin'  out  to  keep  it 
secret.  Then  when  me  and  Smitty  have  lone  everything  perfect, 
off  goes  this  alarm  clock  and  wakes  up  the  whole  town  of  Rad- 
ford." 

I  laughed  myself,  and  then  leaned  against  the  corner  of 
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the  window  and  waited.  The  clouds  had  gone  off  somewhere  and 
left  the  moon  clear.  I  could  even  see  Josephine's  face  now. 
She  was  biting  her  lip  and  staring  straight  out  like  she'd  so 
when  a  story  got  exciting.  Those  stones  were  glittering  like 
crazy.  I  wished  I  could  see  her  from  the  front  because  she 
was  holding  her  head  up  straight  and  those  earrings  must  have 
been  lop-sided.  She'd  forgotten  about  them  already.  I  saw 
her  eye  twitch  like  she  felt  me  looking  at  her,  so  I  looked 
out  at  the  road,  for  a  while,  then  at  the  trees,  and  then  back 
at  the  road. 

It  seemed  twenty  minutes  ought  to  be  past  by  now.  I  lis- 
tened hard.  I  tell  you  it  was  just  like  waiting  in  the  den- 
tist office  for  the  lady  to  call  your  name.  It  was  awful — 
just  listening  with  all  your  might  for  something  nobody  in 
his  right  mind  would  want  to  hear. 

I  took  a  quick  look  at  Josephine.  She  was  staring  down 
at  that  wrapped  up  clock;  she  wasn't  grinning  or  screwing  up 
her  forehead,  she  was  just  staring.  And  you  know  I  started 
staring  at  it  too.  We  sure  must  have  looked  funny  the  two  of 
us  —  sitting  on  the  window  sill,  as  stiff  as  Grandma's  photo- 
graphs, staring  at  Josephine's  lap. 

Before  a  minute  passed,  it  started  ringing.  Josephine 
still  didn't  move,  she  just  kept  on  staring  while  this  thing 
was  jangling  like  a  siren.  I  finally  grabbed  it  out  of  her 
lap  and  pushed  in  the  button. 

That  was  a  relief.  I  reached  inside  the  window  and  threw 
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the  clock  onto  the  bed. 

"Well  I  guess  that's  it,"  Josephine  pulled  off  her  earrings 
and  then  began  to  juggle  them  in  her  hand. 

"Maybe  so."  She  began  to  pull  her  legs  slowly  over  the  win- 
dow sill  into  the  room. 

I  slid  myself  in  backwards  and  landed  on  the  floor,  sitting 
up.  Josephine  was  still  getting  herself  and  her  dress  inside. 
So  I  jumped  up  and  switched  on  the  light. 

"Man  alive'." 

I  looked  around  at  Josephine.  She  was  standing  by  the 
window ,  groaning  as  she  straightened  up  her  back.  "That1 s  the 
last  time  you'll  catch  me  eloping  by  the  window.  The  door's 
a  whole  lot  better  on  the  back." 

I  began  to  laugh  and  brush  off  my  white  dress.   "And  a 
whole  lot  cleaner,  too." 

"You  get  back  to  bed  now,  missy.  Or  your  grandma' 11  skin 
you  alive." 

What  are  you  gonna  do?"  I  asked  her.  I  caught  myself 
staring  at  the  suitcase,  so  I  looke  away  quickly. 

Josephine  walked  over  to  the  1943  pile  of  magazines  and 
picked  one  up.  "I  think  I'll  do  a  little  readin'  'fore  I  go 
to  sleep,  myself." 

"Let  me  read  it  to  you.  Please,  Josephine." 

No,  child,  you  heard  me.  Get  to  bed!"  She  gave  me  a 
boost  out  the  door.  It  was  a  rough  one,  too,  I'm  gonna  read 
one  by  myself  tonight." 

A.  C.  Hobson 
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Meditation,  nhile  Looking  At  The  City 
On  a  Blue  Evening 

Vftiat,  in  me,  covets  gold-dimmed  river  lights? 

Why  does  my  long-armed  mind 
Span  sky,  bring  star  rents  close  in 

Mere  looking  can  scarce  reply 

To  luminous  sunset  lengths. 

Why  drink  these  things, 

Touch  them  without  thought? 
This  -  not  meditation  on  beauty's  principle 

Constructed  from  within 
But  eyes  sheer  feasting, 

Mysterious  embrace  of  sights 
Cool  and  unyielding, 

Like  blue  cool  death  of  day; 
No  matter; 

Nothing  shall  turn  the  needful  eye 

away. 

C.  E.  Horton 
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Gerould  Prize  Stqry 
About  Miss  Tilney 

Passion  was  the  last  thing  on  Miss  Tilney' s  mind  as  she 
hurried  around  a  windy  corner  towards  the  station;  a  piece  of 
paper  tangled  about  her  ankles;  a  gust  lifted  her  hat  and  her 
skirt,  jerking  at  the  hard,  smooth  ridges  of  hair  and  burning 
her  skin  even  through  her  thick  brown  cotton  stockings.  She 
pulled  the  paper  from  her  foot  and  flung  it  heavily  away.  It 
shot  back  and  clung  to  her  arm.  She  clutched  her  skirts  and  her 
bun  and  strode  towards  the  station,  glad  for  once  that  there  was 
no  one  around. 

The  wind  seemed  to  have  purged  the  streets  of  everything 
but  the  shadows  and  even  they  were  less  terrifying  and  seemed  remote, 
in  their  blank  stillness,  from  the  hectic  air  of  the  street. 
Only  one  or  two  cars  passed  her  and  the  dogs  had  taken  themselves 
to  more  peaceful  litter. 

As  she  reached  the  station,  a  man  darted  out  of  a  house 
nearby,  shot  across  the  street  and  buried  himself  in  an  entry- 
way  beyond. 

Miss  Tilney  opened  the  wooden  station  door  and  felt  herself 
thrust  inside  by  the  air.  She  felt  the  warmth  and  staleness  of 
the  room's  atmosphere  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She  moved 
briskly  to  the  ticket  window  to  read  the  schedule  while  the  paper 
fluttered  to  the  floor. 
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HNo  trains  furrin'  hour  ana  half."  a  loud  voice  said  behind  her. 

She  turned  and  saw  two  people  there.  A  woman  stood  looking  out 
the  window  at  the  empty  street  and  in  the  opposite  corner  a  man  sat 
slouched  on  one  of  the  hard  benches.  At  first  sight  he  was  repul- 
sive to  her,  perhaps  because  of  the  somehow  indecent  way  he  slumped 
there  looking  sharply  at  her  and  perhaps  because  he  was  obviously 
drunk  -  a  dirty,  degenerate  old  m?.n,  she  summei  up  decisively  and 
turned  back  to  the  schedule.  A  few  minuted  of  studying  the  culumns 
showed  her  that  indeed  there  would  not  be  another  train  for  over 
an  hour  abd  a  half. 

The  man  made  a  scraping  sound  in  his  thread  as  she  turned 
away.  She  walked  over  to  a  window  and  looked  out. 

liiThat  a  stupid  situation;  here  in  this  strtion  for  hours.  A 
dreadful  day  from  beginning  to  end:  she  had  even  wakened  with  an 
unple'asant  feeling.  Mrs.  Meech  had  overslept  again  ans  the  glass 
of  water  sitting  besi  le  her  bed  was  a  solid  piece  of  ice  because 
the  heat  was  not  on.  Miss  Tilney  had  bitten  her  lip  in  irritation 
as  she  pushed  herself  out  of  bed  into  the  cold.  As  a  result  she 
had  been  quite  disagreeable  to  Mabel,  her  dear  friend,  and  bad  been 
regretting  that  ever  since.  Now  she  would  be  punished  for  a  few 
days  and  there  would  be  no  pleasant  cups  of  tea  together  in  Mabel's 
room  until  she  ;vas  forgiven. 

The  stove  in  the  corner  of  the  waiting  room  was  making 
ominously  popping  ndises  like  that  box  of  grasshoppers  she  had  col- 
lected many  years  ago  sounded  when  held  up  to  the  ear. 
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Feeling  suddenly  tired,  she  sat  down,  carefully  looking 
over  the  seat  for  chewing  gum  and  other  station  filth. 

An  hour  and  a  half!  She  glanced  at  the  other  woman  who 
waited,  looking  sturdily  out  into  emptiness,  taking  no  interest  in 
her  fellows.  The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  be  waiting  for  anything 
but  to  have  grown  like  a  brown  toadstool,  rooted  in  the  bare  bench 
beneath  him. 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  in  the  place,  more  keenly  felt 
than  the  moan  and  clatter  outside. 

And  that  office I  Miss  Tilney  tightened  her  cheeks.  She 
thought  she  would  never  get  away.  He  really  was  exquisitely  irri- 
tating. She  liked  that  wording  and  repeated  it  in  nursery  rhyme 
fashion  over  and  over  again  to  herself.  The  idea  of  making  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  accountants  stay  late  and  finish  the  budget  and 
not  even  give  them  a  taxi  home. 

The  old  man  laughed  hoarsely  -aid  she  looked  up  indignantly, 
meeting  his  bright,  quick  little  eyes.  She  sniffed  and  looked 
away  with  a  small  atart  of  nervousness.  For  a  moment  she  had  felt 
he  knew  what  she  was  thinking.  He  was  still  staring  at  her  all 
over  -  but  he  was  only  a  horrid  old  man.  What  would  the  people  at 
the  office  say  now  -  she  who  never  lost  her  temper  or  showed  any 
of  her  emotions,  (if  she  had  any,  she  knew  they  wondered)  thinking 
an  old  drunk  knew  about  her  fight  with  Mabel.  But  it  wasn't  a  fight 
exactly.  She  had  come  down  to  call  Mabel  to  breakfast  -  her  friend 
could  not  bear  to  be  wakened  by  an  alarm  -  she  had  forgotten  to 
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cover  the  bird  the  night  before  t\nd  Mable  had  been  wakened  very- 
early  by  it.  She  shook  the  nasty  little  thing's  cage  for  waking  her 
friend  and  Mabel  had  been  very  angry.   "Oh,  go  away,  Margaret,  you're 
so  silly."  she  had  called  from  the  bed.  "And  water  my  plant  on  your 
way  out."  The  water  was  frozen  ind  when  Margaret  said  "Dratl"  Mabel 
told  her  she  lost  her  temper  too  easily.  Woman's  quarrel,  her  father 
would  have  said  in  disgust.  And  there  had  been  scrapple  for  break- 
fast again. 

The  old  man  scratched  his  thigh. 

An  hour  and  a  half  to  sit  in  the  station,  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  go.  The  woman's  black  cloth  coat  with  a  shabby  fur  collar 
reminded  Margaret  of  Mabel's  which  she  wore  on  her  rare  days  out. 
She  really  must  watch  what  she  said  after  this  -  things  slipped  out 
so  suddenly  and  their  acidity  surprised  even  her. 

The  woman  walked  slowly  to  a  bench  and  sat  down,  staring 
patiently  in  front  of  her. 

"That  frustrated  old  bag"  -  never  would  she  forget  heating 
that  and  the  Weinstein  kinds'  giggling  laughs  afterwards.  That  sick 
ache  in  her  body, . . . 

She  shifted  irritably  in  her  seat  then  looked  at  her  heavy 
watch  -  only  five  minutes  gone. 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  the  man  had  gotten  to  his  feet. 
She  gripped  her  handbag  as  he  walked  unsteadily  over  to  the  other 
woman. 

"Say,  you  got  a  match?"  digging  in  the  pockets  of  his  too 
small  brown  coat  for  the  stub  of  a  cigarette  he  finally  found. 
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Now  that  he  was  standing,  Margaret  noticed  with  relief  that 
he  was  rather  small. 

In  his  loud  rasping  voice  he  asked  again;  "You  got  a  match  on 
you?"  The  woman  shook  her  head  without  looking  at  him.  He  ambled 
over  to  Margaret.  She  quickly  turned  her  eyes  away. 

"You  got  a  light?" 

"No,"  she  murmured. 

He  stood  there  a  minute  then  slowly  moved  back  to  his  seat, 
his  small  feet  scuffing  tediously  on  the  tile  floor. 

She  really  could  not  bear  this  disgusting  place  any  more. 
A  half  eaten  hot  Jog  lay  near  her  on  the  bench,  many  people  had  spat 
on  the  floor  and  benches,  and  the  heat  was  suddenly  overpowering. 
The  man  might  soon  bo  bothering  her  again  though  now  he  was  just 
sitting  turning  the  cigarette  butt  around  in  his  fingers. 

She  got  up  and  moved  firmly  towards  the  opposite  door.   She 
would  stop  in  some  restaurant  and  have  a  sandwich.  She  could  feel 
bright  eyes  following  her  but  no  one  said  anything.  She  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  into  the  wind  again.  It  had  died  down  somewhat  and 
as  she  walked  across  the  bridge  over  the  tracks,  she  could  be  glad 
she  had  left  that  sordid  room.  She  reached  the  street  running 

parallel  to  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  station  ind  found  that 
•here  was  a  different  world  from  the  black  and  grey  bleakness  of 
the  other's  shadows. 

Sickly  neon  lights  wobbled  and  blinked  -  Joe's  Pizzeria, 
The  Clover  Bar  and  Grill,  Eddie's.  Her  feet  walked  in  time  with 
"Eddie"s"  sign,  on-off-on-off .  There  were  very  few  people  around  - 
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some  dark  forms  harrying  by.  None  of  the  places  looked  clean  or 
too  respectable  so  she  walked  on,  secure  in  the  fact  that  her  new 
English  walking  shoes  would  carry  her  anywhere.  It  was  cold  enough 
to  make  her  thoughts  turn  inward,  trying  to  build  up  a  dream-world 
shelter  against  the  frigid  wind.  A  sign  of  Mrs.  Cam's  Rooms  brought 
her  back  to  Meech's  -  her  home  -  glass  panels  in  the  door  and  white 
lace  curtains  -  a  dim  boxlike  front  hall  with  the  buzzers  leering 
metalically  from  the  semi-darkness:  -  the  heavy  inner  door  and  then 
the  small  cramped  over-furnished  tassel  and  walnut  rooms  •  upstairs 
Mabel's  room. 

Mabel  -  ths  most  important  person  in  her  life,  the  only  one 
who  understood  her  and  sympathized  with  her.  At  tea  they  would  share 
every  experience  and  Margaret  could  talk  to  someone  who  listened  as 
Mabel  lay  on  the  reclining  chair.  Last  night  they  had  talked  until 
eleven  o'clock. 

"Ma'm?" 

Abruptly  she  came  out  of  her  thought  world.  It  was  a  police- 
man, of  all  things I  She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"I  wouldn't  go  walking  around  here  by  myself  if  I  were  you. 
We've  had  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  recently. 

She  looked  around  and  realized  she  had  walked  several  blocks 
pa3t  the  gay  lights  of  the  "amusement  section".  Here  the  houses 
were  far  apart  and  it  was  dark. 

The  whole  evening  was  out  of  kilter.  She  should  be  at  home 
quietly  in  her  room  doing  her  sewing  or  washing  for  the  next  day. 
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There  should  be  a  warm  fire  near  her  and  Mabel  downstairs. 

He  waited,  his  face  blank. 

"Dear  me,  I  don't  know  quite  what  to  do.  I'm  waiting  for..." 
her  voice  trailed  off.  She  turned  away  and  now  wearily  plodded  back 
to  town.  It  was  starting  to  rain,  fine  mist  sprayed  in  her  face. 
Faster  and  faster  she  went  along,  her  thought  world  escaping  herj 
past  the  glowing  faces  of  stores,  the  black  voids  of  alleys.  A  crowd 
of  people  waited  in  front  of  the  movie  theater,  standing  in  the  rain. 
She  could  sit  in  the  movie  for  an  hour  until  the  train  came. 

As  she  waited  to  buy  her  ticket  she  thought  of  the  other 
evening  when  she  had  been  with  Mabel, 

"Yes,  Mabel",  she  had  said  over  one  of  their  seemingly 
bottomless  cups  of  tea,  "I  agree  -  movies  are  works  of  the  devil, 
though  that  phrase  isn't  really  in  taste  any  more.  I'm  sure  it  was 
because  Maddie  Johnson  went  to  that  one  at  the  Tryon;  the  one,  you 
know,  advertised  for  adults  only,  that  she  forgot  herself  enough  to...' 

"What  do  you  mean;  what  happened?  I  could  die  of  curiosity. 
I've  had  ray  eye  on  her  for  quite  a  Trhile." 

"Oh,  why  discuss  unattractiveness?" 

"Margaret!  What  went  on?M 

Miss  Tilney  drew  in  her  lips  thoughtfully,  placed  the  fragile 
tea  cup  softly  on  the  tea  table  and,  leaned  forward.  As  she  did, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  table  top.  With  her  rimless 
glasses  glaring  opaquely  in  the  light  she  looked  like  a  preying-mantis 
-  protected  by  the  state,  she  thought  dryly. 
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Speaking  in  quiet,  and  she  hoped  judgelike  tones: 

"I  was  coming  home  the  other  night  from  working  overtime  on 
the  new  budget,  absolutely  dead.  Well,  I  got  to  the  front  door  and 
you  know  how  Mrs.  Meech  never  leaves  the  key  in  a  logical  place  — 
really,  that  woman  is  insufferable." 

"What  about  Maddie?"  Her  thin,  eager  laugh  tinkled  with  the 
china.  Now  she  was  sitting  up  too,  a  round  brown  potato  bug  holding 
a  white  tea  cup  but  her  short  fat  legs  clad  in  thick  brown  cotton 
stockings  lay  like  two  sausages  on  the  cushions. 

"I  was  looking  under  the  mailbox  for  the  key  when  I  saw  some- 
one inside  the  door,  and  was  just  going  to  knock  on  the  glass  so  he 
could  let  me  in  when  I  saw  that  it  was  Maddie  and  that  Frank  Binch." 

There  was  a  silence  -  she  knew  that  Frank  Binch  was  rather 
a  favorite  of  Mabel's.  She  waited  to  see  if  she  should  finish. 
Finally  with  a  slow  nod  of  her  head,  Mabel  signified  that  curiosity 
had  gotten  the  better  of  generosity  over  the  special  bird  seed  he 
had  given  her  for  the  canary  (he  hadn't  repeated  the  gift). 

*S7eU,  what  were  they  doing?"  Mabel's  voice  shook  with  re- 
newed excitement. 

"Mabel  Martin,  I  have  too  much  feeling  to  tell  you"  -  now 
she  was  having  pangs  of  loyalty  -  "I'll  say  this  though,  people  have 
no  right  to  carry  on  that  way  where  people  can  see  them," 

"But  how  did  you  get  in  finally?" 

"He  came  over  to  the  door  after  his,  uh,  orgy"  -  Mabel's 
eyes  sharpened,  but  she  went  right  on  -  "and  opened  it.  There  I  was 
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dead  on  my  feet  waiting  until  those  people,  those  oversexed..." 

"Margaret!"  her  voice  wavered  along  the  full  range  of  reaction 
from  snicker  to  disapproval.  "But  I  agree  with  you  about  the  movies. 
I  haven't  been  since  they  started  lowering  their  standards.  Art  is 
out,  mere  brutality  is  the  vogue." 

Holding  her  ticket  carefully  Margaret  walked  up  the  ramp  to 
the  inner  door.  Her  stomach  began  to  jump  as  she  got  near  -  just 
inside  that  door,  dimly  heard  when  it  opened,  was  a  different  world  - 
one  of  "brutality"  and,  she  was  sure,  low  morality.  She  would  face 
what  was  in  there  and  see  what  it  was  that  could  make  fools  like 
Maddie  Johnson  act  so. 

She'd  never  be  caught  carrying  on  in  the  dark,  she  thought 
somewhat  irrelevantly. 

She  made  her  ?/ay  slowly  in  the  semi-darkness  through  the 
crowd  at  the  popcorn  stand.  The  smell  was  unbe^rabld.  A  man  stepped 
backwards  on  to  her  foot  and  almost  knocked  her  down.  At  last  she 
was  in  the  aisle  and  looking  over  the  dim  full  rows  for  a  seat. 
The  newsreel  was  blaring  and  threw  a  flickering  light  on  the  crowd. 
Halfway  down,  she  found  a  seat  far  from  any  men  and  sat  down.  It 
took  several  minutes  for  her  to  compose  herself  enough  to  look  at 
the  screen.  She  was  shaking  and  sick.  A  t  home  in  her  nice  warm 
room  -  she  hated  going  places  by  herself  -  that  man  had  seen  her  - 
why,  there  was  President  Eisenhower.  She's  never  regret  voting  him 
in  -  such  a  wonderful  looking  man  -  she  couldn't  believe  it,  someone 
was  hissing  -  the  President  looked  down  beseechingly  from  the  screen  - 
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she  felt  her  face  grow  hot  -  it  was  that  nasty  man  over  in  the  center 
two  rows  back  -  she  applauded  loudly.  A  scream  of  music  and  than  a 
picture  of  girls  modeling  bathing  suits;  she  looked  away  from  the 
screen  -  they  were  walking  right  in  the  place  the  President  had  been 
a  few  moments  before.  What  ugly  suits. 

"Man!"  a  voice  said  right  above  her.  A  group  of  men  had  filed 
into  her  aisle  but  were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  scroen.  She  saw 
they  were  young  and  -  tough. 

"Pardon."  The  first  said  as  he  and  four  of  his  friends  con- 
tinued by,  climbing  over  her  legs.  After  a  paralyzed  moment,  she 
raised  herself  quickly  up  in  her  chair.  Her  purse  fell  on  the  floor. 

"Hey,  Joe  -  remind  you  of  Gloria?" 

The  one  right  in  front  of  Margaret  stopped  and  appraised  the 
screen.  Her  arms  began  to  tremble,  holding  her  weight  up  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair. 

"Naw  -  she  ain't  no  "38". 

And  he  moved  on.  She  sat  down  and  groping  for  her  purse, 
looked  to  see  which  side  would  be  easiest  to  get  out  on.  One  end  of 
the  row  did  not  connect  with  an  aisle  and  between  her  and  the  other, 
slouched  about  ten  of  "them".  She  wished  she  were  still  young  and 
could  jump  over  the  back  of  her  seat  and  escape. 

The  cast  of  the  feature  presentation  was  unreeling  one  mean- 
ingless name  after  another,  but  it  gave  her  time  to  reassure  herself. 
They  seemed  to  be  quiet  though  the  sound  of  chewing  gum  made  her  sick. 
The  one  on  her  right  got  out  of  his  jacket  laboriously.  As  he  laid 
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it  on  his  knees  hi3  hand  came  dangerously  close  to  her  leg;  she  froze, 
waiting,  but  it  went  back  as  casually  to  hold  its  mate  -  his  elbow 
poked  her  arm.  She  shrank  together  and  resolutely  looked  at  the  screen 
and  saw  -  him,  the  hero  of  the  play.  Her  first  reaction  was  one  of 
dislike j  he  was  unshaven,  obviously  drank,  kept  low  company  and  chewed 
gum.  He  was  involved  in  a  murder  at  which  the  boy  beside  her  laughed 
loudly  -  but  he  was  innocent.  He  did  not  know  what  was  happening;  he 
was  protesting.  Then  she  saw  that  he  had  sad  eyes,  a  hesitating  smile 
and  a  beautiful  form.  He  was  lonely  and  the  girl  was  quiet  and  blonde, 
as  she  had  been.  He  talked  toughly  but  underneath  he  was  like  a  child. 
When  the  world  treated  him  badly,  Margaret  wept;  when  he  made  love  to 
the  girl,  Margaret  tilted  her  head  back  and  felt  his  embraces. 

Suddenly  brown  spots  appeared  on  the  screen.  The  scene  seemed 
to  run  off  the  picture  like  water  and  then  there  was  blankness.  A 
great  groan  went  up  from  the  audience  -  the  film  had  broken.  Margaret 
looked  around  with  surprise  and  found  she  was  in  the  world  which  she 
had  pushed  to  the  periphery  of  her  senses  for  a  while. 

She  felt  dimly  that  she  must  look  a  sight,  for  her  hair  had 
been  mostly  pulled  out  of  its  net  by  the  storm  and  the  crowd.  She 
heard  the  boys  chewing  and  sucking  their  gum  and  stirring  restless- 
ly beside  her  -  she  knew  suddenly  that  the  one  on  her  right  with  the 
jacket  was  looking  at  her  -  she  did  not  care. 

With  a  roar  of  sound  the  movie  started  again  -  but  this  time 
she  was  not  submerged  in  it  as  before,  though  perhaps  involved  even 
more  deeply.  Now  she  was  conscious  of  the  boy  beside  her  too.  He 
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leaned  his  arm  against  hers. 

"Jesus,  will  you  look  at  that  broad." 

She  looked  at  the  screen.  He  talked  big  too.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  that  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  picture  were  not  content  with 
silent  disapproval  of  the  hero.  They  waited  in  an  alley  and  beat  him 
until  his  face  was  ugly  with  blood.  The  boy  beside  her  laughed.  She 
moaned  with  horror,  feeling  every  blow  -  stop  it  -  stop.. 

The  boy  laughed  louder  and  she  turned  to  him,  wanting  to  be 
comforted.  He  looked  at  her  with  cold  eyes. 

"You  scared,  huh?"  He  laughed.  She  looked  back  at  the  screen » 
He  said  something  to  his  friend  .and  they  broke  into  Laughter  and  she 
suddenly  smiled  with  them. 

The  man  on  the  screen  -  was  safe?  No,  more  danger.  She  put 
her  hands  to  her  cheeks  and  at  each  catastrophe  the  boy  beside  her 
laughed  -  it  was  an  unattractive  laugh.  She  looked  at  him  and  he 
immediately  turned  towards  her. 

"You  scared?"  He  repeated,  laughing. 

She  looked  again  at  the  screen  and  cried  until  the  end.  Mop- 
ping her  eyes  with  her  gloves,  she  had  never  felt  so  torn:  between 
her  awareness  of  the  boy' s  arm  when  he  reached  close  across  her  for 
some  "corn"  from  her  other  neighbor  and  the  last  beautiful  sublime 
minutes  of  triumph  on  the  screen.  When  she  read  "The  End"  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair. 

The  boy  muttered  to  his  friend  again.  He  began  arranging  his 
coat  on  his  knees. 

"Oh,  pardon  me." 
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Inwardly  she  smiled  at  him  but  her  face  and  whole  body  were 
too  tired  to  move.  She  rigidly,  blankly  faced  the  screen.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  -  she  loved  his  disappointment. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  got  up  and  made  her  way  quickly  past  them 
turning  her  fact  to  them. 

She  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  Now  the  whole  town  seemed 
alive.  The  signs  pulsed  on  and  off  -  gay  talk  an.',  laughter  trickled 
out  the  cracks  of  doors  and  windows.  The  people  she  met  were  smiling. 
Her  body  had  lost  its  stiffness.  She  stopped  at  a  photographer's 
window.  The  faces  in  the  pictures  looked  back  at  her  knowingly. 
She  touched  the  glass,  feeling  its  delicious  coolness  on  her  warm 
finger.  She  was  like  a  child  first  realizing  the  world,  seeing  things 
that  had  blended  themselves  into  oneness  before,  stand  separate  and 
assert  themselves.  She  smelled  all  the  odors  of  the  town  -  she  felt 
the  harsh  roughness  of  the  cement  walls  of  the  buildings,  the  slick 
of  the  wet  pavement  -  she  heard  the  tiny  sounds  that  crept  out  of 
every  crevice.  She  tasted  the  cold  air  in  her  mouth  and  throat  run- 
ning her  tongue  over  its  sharp  edge  -  and  she  generously  left  a  bit  of 
herself  in  each  of  these. 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  station  and  tried  to  cover  the  glow 
shining  from  her;  it  might  be  hurt  by  the  raw  glare.  She  sat  down 
on  the  bench.  A  long  time  later  she  noticed  a  group  of  girls  were 
there  and  the  old  man  sat  in  the  corner.  He  was  murmuring  to  him- 
self and  hunched  against  the  air  she  had  brought  in  -.rith  her.  The 
girls  giggled  and  talked  about  the  divine  movies,  that  divine  man, 
that  divinely  sexy  look  he  had,  that  cute  girl  -  on  and  on.  But  they 
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did  not  know  him,  they  had  not  seen  him...  The  old  man  got  up,  muscle 
by  muscle.  He  still  had  the  same  old  cigarette  butt,  or  maybe  it 
was  another,  resurrected  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket.  He  stumbled 
over  to  the  girls  who  suddenly  hushed  and  began  looking  furtively 
at  the  door  and  everywhere  but  at  him.  Margaret  settled  herself  more 
comfortably  in  her  seat.  He  might  have  been  quite  innocuous  looking 
if  it  were  not  for  his  old  cracked  shoes  and  uncertain  gait.  He  had  a 
faded  blue  collarless  shirt  on  -  he  had  shaved,  she  noticed  with  sur- 
prise . 

Like  an  embarrassed  adolescent  he  drew  up  his  shoulders. 

"You  got  a  light?" 

There  was  no  answer  -  not  even  an  expression  on  their  faces  - 
he  was  a  fact  to  be  ignored. 

"Say,  girls  -  you  got  a  light  -  for  my  cigarette  here?" 

Suddenly  his  face  strengthened.  His  lips  pinched  together. 
He  shook  his  head  like  a  bo  there  :1  animal.  With  a  faster  step  he 
moved  towards  her. 

"You  got  a  light?"  he  said  savagely. 

"I»m  sorry,  I  don't  smoke." 

But  he  was  not  even  listening;  his  eyes  looking  past  her;  his 
mind  back,  sorely  blundering  at  the  girls.  He  began  walking  up  and 
down,  enraged. 

"Not  everyone's  crazy  -  they  may  seem  — but  not  everyone's 
crazy  -  all  I  ask  for  was  a  light  -  treating  me  like... not  everyone's 
crazy." 

By  this  time  he  was  talking  to  many  people  who  stood  in  every 
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corner  of  the  room;  never  looking  at  the  girls  or  at  Margaret.  He 
menaced  and  glared  at  them.  "You  may  talk  big"  -  her  body  tightened  with 
pain  again,  but  she  only  watched  as  he  quieted  slowly  and  tiredly  sank, 
almost  fell  into  a  bench;  his  eyes  still  hating  his  tormentore,  the 
cigarette  long  since  forgotten  on  the  floor. 

"Not  everyone's  crazy."  His  head  sank  down  like  a  turtle's  between 
his  narrow  shoulders  and  a  film  passed  over  his  eyes.  He  still  sat 
there  when  her  train  came. 

She  was  tired  by  the  time  she  opened  the  heavy  front  door.  The 
key  for  once  was  in  its  right  place  but  she  could  not  find  the  lock. 
The  stairs  were  a  blur  in  front  of  her. 

"Where  have  you  been?  -  "We've  been  worried  sick." 

Sharp  angry  voices...  She  focused  on  the  doorway. 
"Goodness,  you  look  a  mess.  What  happened  to  your  hair?" 

She  started  to  go  past.  Mabel's  voice  again  from  inside: 
"Margaret,  where  have  you  been?"  Looking  at  Mrs.  Meech's  toad  face  she 
tried  to  distill  one  descriptive  word  out  of  the  immensity  that  had 
happened  to  tier. 

"I've  been  ..to  the  movies."  They  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand anything  else. 

"Well,  I  never!  But  what  happened?  You  look  as  if  you'd  been 
seeing  things." 

"Or  doing  things."  Mabel  added  with  a  low  laugh. 

Margaret  looked  at  hor  ugly  unwarraed  face  -  the  hideous  fur- 
niture -  the  dark  dirty  hall. 

A  man  put  his  hand  on  me."  They  would  understand  that  -  and 
find  it  amusing. 

C.  Smith 
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Phenonena 


I  try  but  I  cannot  believe 

In  the  processional  of  fact; 

Effect  and  Cause  refuse  to  weave 

Me  their  unquestioned,  foregone  pact: 

Incomprehensible  as  flight, 

The  lifted  beating  of  a  wing, 

I  see  the  robin  climb  the  height, 
Convinced  she' s  on  a  puppet  string: 

The  puppeteer's  irrelevant 

To  any  movemunt  but  his  own: 

The  robin  and  the  elephant 

Move  causelessly,  devout,  alone. 


E.  DeBaryshe 
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THE  CHRIST  ROOM 

The  day  hung  breathless  and  heavy  over  the  fields  and 
garden  and  big  hou3e.  Even  the  lawn  that  usually  surrounded 
the  house  like  a  cool  green  moat  withered  thirstily  in 
silence.   Inside  the  house,  silence  continued  to  unfold 
itself  as  the  inhabitants  rested  after  lunch.  So  unchallenged 
was  its  sway  that  the  faint  creakings  of  small   feet  on  a 
*.7ooden  staircase  scarcely  dented  the  complete  stillness  of 
the  hour.  A  small  round  girl  crept  down  the  stairs,  stopped 
short  as  she  caught  her  own  glance  in  the  mirror  opposite 
and  then,  reminded  of  her  mission  by  the  black  hands  of  the 
clock  on  the  table,  hurried  on  anc1  out  the  screen  door.  Mary 
tiptoed  stiffly  on  the  flagstone  walk  underneath  the  watching 
windows  of  the  house.  Lawson  would  be  waiting.   Mary  broke 
from  the  sweet  smelling  shade  and  ran  across  the  lawn.   The 
threat  of  naptime,  trapped  in  the  confines  of  the    house, 
receded  as  she  passed  the  dusty  crumbled  rows  of  the  garden. 
The  field  beyond  the  garden  scratched  at  her  bare  legs.  Mary 
stopped  to  rest  beside  a  group  of  gnarled  old  -  men  apple 
trees  and  squinted  across  the  field  into  the  sun.   No  sign 
of  Lawson. 

Behind  her  a  sudden  rustling  preceded  the  white-shirted 
shoulders  of  Lawson  advancing  through  the  tall  hedge  which 
bristled  down  one  side  of  the  miniature  orchard.  Twigs  from 
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the  hedge  clung  with  broken  grasp  to  black  hair  as  the 
crouched  girl  finally  crackled  through  a  gap  created  by  her- 
self. Jumping  to  her  feet,  Lawson  smiled  quickly  in  greeting. 
Dark  eyes  set  far  apart  sparkled  promise  of  mystery  in  her 
thin  face.  Heat  of  the  heavy  summer  afternoon  glowed  on  her 
pale  cheeks.  She  could  hardly  speak  of  her  discovery. 

"I  have  found  a  secret  place  for  us." 
Lawson  spoke  softly,  although  she  was  panting.  Again  the  pixy 
grin  swept  her  face  and  disappeared. 

"O.K.1,'  Mary  answered, "O.K." 
The  girls  turned  and  ran  across  the  field  towards  the  horizon 
of  trees  which  bordered  it.  Channels  of  movement  plowed  through 
the  still  air  as  they  ran.  Mary  followed  and  Lawson  led  the 
way  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  She  slowed  at  last,  and 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder,  she  anticipated  Mary's  excite- 
ment. 

"Look  at  the  rooms", 
she  whispered,  but  Mary  could  see  nothing  but  several  leafy 
dogwood  trees  which  blocked  the  sky  before  her. 

"I  don't  see  anything." 

"Watch.  Watch.  You  will  sec  the  rooms." 
Slowly,  as  if  by  the  magic  command  of  Lawson' s  pointing  finger 
walls  began  to  grope  their  way  among  the  two  lines  of  almost 
parallel  trees.  At  a  second  majestic  gesture,  the   green 
branches  bowed  to  rest  upon  the  walls.  Enchanted,  Mary  watched 
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the  roof  handle  warm  sunlight  with  a  soft  green  touch,  letting 
only  a  few  precious  drops  fall  to  the  dirt  floor.  Mary  felt 
tenuous  fingers  encircle  her  wrist  and  the  two  tiptoed  towards 
Lawson's  rooms.  Stepping  past  the  wall  they  stood  breathless, 
welcomed  to  a  secret  world  by  rough  hosts;  the  dry  leaves, 
the  greybarked  branches  and  the  stealthy  peering  of  the  sky 
around  them. 

"Y«ill  this  place  be  secret?" 

"No  one  can  see  us  unless  they  live  in  the  sky," 
Lawson  answered.  Both  were  silent  again. 

A  sighing  of  the  field  and  a  hinted  brush  of  coolness  on 
bare  arras  and  legs  broke  the  solemnity  of  the  moment.  The  two 
girls  walked  abreast  through  the  three  rooms  like  an  advance 
guard  inspecting  queen's  guarters.  As  they  reached  one  end 
of  the  parallelogram  tree  rooms  Lawson  pulled  away  from  Mary 
and  ran  to  swing  on  the  branch  of  a  corner  tree,  and  then  ran 
to  each  of  the  other  trees  in  turn. Mary  followed  her,  scratch- 
ing her  skin  on  the  loving  bark.  Gathering  speed,  they  Jumped 
and  ran  and  flew  across  the  air  in  wild  glee.   Exhausted 
finally,  they  stretched  on  the  cocl  grass  to  ease  the  heat 
which  pounded  through  them.  After  a  while  they  rolled  through 
each  room  one  by  one. 

"This  one  will  be  the  library," 
Lawson  said  when  she  was  blocked  in  hte  rolling  by  a  dogwood 
tree. 
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"We  shall  read  here.  I  '.Till  bring  ray  books  and  also 
something  tc  cover  then.  You  bring  your  books  too",  she  added, 
a  little  more  slowly,  for  she  remembered  the  insignificance  of 
Mary's  collection,  Mary  dodged  the  issue.  She  suggested  that 
the  other  room  might  be  a  bedroom  and  dining  room  all  in  one 
and  Lawson  supposed  this  was  necessary. 

The  middle  room  presented  a  problem,  Smaller  than  either 
of  the  two  end  rooms,  shaped  by  five  trees  rather  than  four, 
it  looked  vaguely  like  a  star.  Neither  could  decide  how  to  use 
this  room.  Lawson  thought  of  naming  it  the  Magic  Room.   Mary 
wanted  to  call  it  the  Gymnasium,  but  she  would  have  agreed  to 
Lav/son's  idea  if  Lawson  herself  had  not  been  dissatisfied  with 
it.  They  could  not  decide.  Cushioned  on  grass  that  felt  much 
softer  than  the  sun-nourished,  coarse  yellow  floor  of   the 
field,  they  pondered  a  fate  for  'the  room'   as  it  was    now 
called  for  lack  of  a  better  name.   Lawson  built  a  desk  of 
earth  in  the  library  as  the  tv*o  talked.   Gliding  patches  of 
sunlight  climbed  over  their  bodies  when  the  wind  moved  the 
leaves,  and  tiny  hums  of  insect  music  slid  up  and  down  in  ref- 
lected motion. 

The  interlude  of  escape  from  naptime  drew   near   the 
borderline  of  danger  but  they  could  not  bear  to  leave. 

"I  am  almost  afraid  the  rooms  will  disappear," 
Lawson  said.  Yet  they  could  not  stay  to  guard  the  trees  for- 
ever. Making  one  solemn  march  through  all  three  rooms,  the 
girls  turned  to  run  back  across  the  hot  field. 
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Suddenly  Lawson  stopped  and  grabbed  at  Mary's  arm. 

"It's  all  right,  Mary.  I  know  what  the  Middle  Room  is", 
She  led  Mary  back  to  the  star-shaped  room,  apused,  and  sal 

"Do  you  believe  in  Christ,  Mary?" 
Marjf,  stolid  and  uncommitted,  thought  it  over. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Have  you  heard  of  Him?" 

"Yes." 

"This  room  is  the  Christ  Room." 
Sb»  stopped,  waiting. 

"A  Christ  Room  is  for  quiet  times." 
Ker  dark  eyes  deepened  in  questioning.  Sheltered:  by  the  leaves, 
Lawson  listened  for  Mary's  answer. 

"All  right ','  Mary  said,  "All  right", 
but  doubt  creased  itself  in  tiny  brown  lines  on  her  forehead. 
Lawson  pushed  herself  againt  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Her  bare 
toes  tugged  nervous  mounds  in  the  earth. 

"Christ  takes  care  of  people,  you  see.  He  will  guard 
the  rooms  so  they  will  not  disappear." 

Mary's  eyes  grew  cloudy  in  blue  reflection.  Lawson 
dared  to  continue. 

"If  we  are  afraid  we  will  come  into  this  room  and  be 
safe." 

The  quiet  in  her  voice  flooded  every  corner  of  the  star-shaped 
room.  The  gladness  of  such  a  name  caught  at  Mary. 
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"I  guess  I  see,  Lawson.  It  will  be  sort  of  like  a  club." 
The  idea  became  Mary's. 

"It's  the  nicest  foom,  you  know.  It's  wonderful  Lawson. 
I  t's  better  than  a  Gymnasium.   It's  really  wonderful,  Lav/son. 
Nothing  remained  unsaid.  A  current  of  affection  closed  be  twoen 
them.  The  Christ  Room.  The  rooms  would  grow  here  tomorrow.  They 
would  be  here  the  day  after. 

We'll  be  late,  Lawson." 
The  girls  turned  and  streaked  back  across  the  field  through 
the  dust  heat  that  fell  from  the  skies. 

Mary  crept  back  undiscovered  through  the  screen  door 
and  up  the  stairs  to  finish  what  remained  of  her  nap.   She  lay 
on  top  of  the  bumpy  bedspread  and  thought  of  the  secret  she 
and  Lawson  shared.  The  idea  of  the  Christ  Room  had  a  wonderful 
taste  to  it;  a  taste  that  prickles  as  excitedly  inside  her 
stomach  as  the  often-considered  idea  of  owning  a  candy  store. 
She  yawned.  Waves  of  hot  air  packed  into  the  small  room  beat 
at  her  and  soon  she  lay  asleep,  blanketed  by  heat  and  content- 
ment . 

Later  that  afternoon  slamming  car  doors  and  voices  on 
the  driveway  below  rose  to  wake  Mary  from  a  sticky  sleep.  She 
Heard  her  mother  talking.  A  girl's  voice,  shrilling  from  the 
mumble,  forced  its  way  into  Mary's  room. 

"Does  Mary  still  have  ti   take  naps?  I  stopped  ages  ago." 
A  giggle  struggled  up  to  the  window  as  if  it  fought  its  way 
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through  a  blanket  of  lather.  Bertha  had  come  for  a  visit. 

Mary  and  her  cousin  Bettha  were  the  same  age  and  often 
played  together.  Thoy  hardly  ever  fought.  Mary's  nap  being 
officially  over,  the  girls  swam  in  the  pool,  splashing  and 
giggling  away  the  oppressive  pall  of  the  afternoon.  Mary 
owned  a  sea  horse  which  Bertha  decreed  they  must  drown.  Mary 
silently  and  to  herself,  doubted  a  little  the  fun  of  this 
game,  for  she  liked  the  horse  and  its  beautiful   rubber 
hide  of  red,  green  and  white  design,  but  gradually  infected 
by  Bertha's  tank- like  enthusiasm,  she  dove  upon  its  unsuspect- 
ing back  and  rode  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool.   The  horse 
resisted  her  and  all  the  rock  -weights  which  followed  and  roso 
again  and  again  to  the  algae  surfaced  of  the  water.  A  frown 
blackened  the  cheer  of  Bertha's  face.  Angered  by  the  presiuap- 
tion  of  the  horse,  she  unfastened  the  pin  that  held  together 
the  straps  of  her  bathing  suit.  Clutching  the  straps  with 
one  hand,  she  lunged  the  other  forward.  Suddenly  deflated, 
the  horse  gave  up  the  struggle  with  a  little  gast  of  surprise 
and  soon  floated  on  the  top  of  the  pool  in  pancake  fashion. 
The  game  ended  itself. 

Bertha's  fat  braids  hung  like  limp  wet  ropes  down 
her  back.  They  formed  the  perfect  counterpart  of  Bertha  her- 
self. She  swung  them  like  twin  whips  in  her  square  hands  and 
charged  at  the  birds  along  the  pool,  startling  them  into  flight 
through  the  sultry  air.  Ker  laughter  rose  after  them,  echoing 
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in  creamy  bubbles  of  delight.  Mary,  who  hid  not  seen  the  joke 
of  it  until  Bertha  laughed,  joined  her  in  a  fit  of  giggles. 
Mary  showed  Bertha  her  new  Brownie  camera  and  Bertha, pleased, 
condescended  to  photograph  the  sky  eight  different  times  from 
eight  different  angles.  Mary  pointed  out  a  bird's  nest  she 
had  found  behind  the  garden,  but  the  triumph  was  only  of  mod- 
erate size.  As  a  final  proof  of  friendship,  Mary  told  Bertha 
about  the  rooms.  But  Bertha  was  not  impressed,  Mary  insisted 
she  come  to  see  them.  Slowly,  across  the  lawn,  across  the 
flower  beds  and  the  baking  prickly  field  beyond, the  two  girls 
trudged.  The  excitement  of  the  secret  rooms  had  not  forsaken 
Mary,  but  the  length  of  the  journey  occurred  to  her  for  the 
first  time.  She  wondered  where  Lawson  was. 

The  sky  on  the  horizon  of  the  field  was  darkening  and  a 
storm  glow  hung  transparently  in  the  air.  They  reached  the 
trees.  The  rooms  had  not  moved  or  disappeared.  A  joy  sang 
through  Mary  to  see  them  ence  more  and  she  whispered  to  Bertha 

"Look  at  the  rooms . " 
Bertha  was  confuse!  but  followed  Mary  who  had  run  to  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  library.  Mary  explained  the  architecture 
of  the  rooms  and  Bertha  was  pleased.  She  took  command. 

"We'll  have  e.  club,  Mary,"  she  said. 

"We'll  call  it  the  Teddy  Bear  Club  so  that  my  Teddy  can 
be  the  mascot  and  we'll  write  up  a  deed  in  blood  to  make  it 
secret." 
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Bertha  sat  the  fat,  bulgy  teddy  bear  she  had  been  ■  carrying 
on  the  dirt  desk  Lawson  had  ira.de  and  tore  a  leaf  off  the  tree 

to  crown  it.  One  of  its  eyes  was  falling  off  the  face. 

n 

This  room  will  be  the  crown  room,  Mary,  and  also  the 

oath  room.  No  one  else  may  come  here." 

Bertha  hunked  herself  down  in  satisfaction  beside  the  teddy 
bear.  She  tried  to  poke  its  eye  back  in  the  socket ;     not 
being  able  to  fix  it,  she  tore  it  off  in  disgust. 

To  her  own  surprise,  Mary  heard  her  voice  come  from  some 
mysterious  -place  and  sound  out  loud  in  the  gathering  dark. 

"Lawson  started  this  club,  Beirtna,  and  anyway  this  room 
is  the  library." 
Bertha  didn't  move.  Her  smile  closed  into  a  frown. 

"Who's  Lawson?" 

"Lawson  lives  across  the  way.  She's  very  nice", 
Mary  answered.  Bertha  said  nothing.  Mary  became  bold. 

"This  is  the  library  where  we  read.  Maybe  it  could  be 
a  crown  room  too," 

she  added  as  she  saw  the  piling  growth  of  storm  clouds  ref- 
lected in  Bertha's  look. 

"We  thought  this  room  at  the  other  end  could  be  a  bed- 
room and  dining  room  for  living  in."  Mary  said. 

"And  this  is  the  Christ  room." 
Mary  stepped  into  the  star-shaped  room, touching  the  scratchy 
trees  with  her  hands  and  then  kneeling  down  to  touch  the 
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warm  dirt  floor.  It  was  as  she  had  remembered. 

"This  room  is  for  quiet  times." 
was 
Glancing  up,  she  almost  surprised  to  see  that  Bertha  was  still 

sitting  by  her  teddy  bear. 

"The  Christ  Room?" 
Bertha  echoed  and  reaching  up  she  grabbed  the  braid  which 
hung  over  her  left  shoulder  and  swung  it  around  in  her  hand. 

"That  girl  Lawson  must  bo  crazy,"  she  said  in  a  louder 
voice.   "She  must  be  crazy." 

With  a  sudden  push,  Bertha  heaved  herself  up  to  loan  against 
the  tree.  Her  laugh  giggled  up  into  the  trees,  breaking 
through  the  leaves  in  thick  eruptions. 

"The  Christ  Room," 
she  singsonged  and  then  began  to  chant  it  over  and  over  again. 

"The  Christ  Room,  The  Christ  Room," 
and  skipping  about  in  pudgy  mimicry  she  pulled  Mary  up  and 
dragged  hor  along  forcing  her  to  join  in  the  dance.  Bertha's 
triumph  infected  Mary,  and  the  chant  became  an  excuse  to 
giggle,  to  shout  out  words  with  no  meaning.  They  stopped  at 
last.  Mary  had  forgotten  why  they  had  begun. 

The  blanket  of  heated  air  cracked  into  movement.  A  gol- 
den flash  split  the  purple  black  horison.  The  field  moved  in 
restless  anticipation.  Hot  breezes  menaced  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  earth  prepared  itself  for  the  storm.  Bertha  and 
Mary  reached  the  house  just  as  the  first  plummeting  drops  were 
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bouncing  in  the  dust.  The  storm  did  not  reach  it*  height 
until  a  half  an  hour  later.  It  tore  at  the  earth.  Rain  blinded 
the  windows.  Jagged  lightening  edges  lit  the  world  with 
grotesque  quickness  and  thunder  roared  about  the  house  and 
pounded  at  the  window  panes. 

Aunt  Ellen  said  in  desperation  that  she  would  drive  the 
girls  to  the  village  for  a  soda. 

"Two  caged  lions  in  one  house  are  too  much",  she  said 
and  went  upstairs  to  get  her  purse. 

The  wind  slapped  at  the  two  girls  as  they  dashed  down 
the  steps  across  the  drive  to  the  station  wagon.  The  inside 
of  the  car  smelt  of  wet  leather.  Shut  safely  inside,  Bertha 
and  Mary  giggled  and  shrieked  at  the  wildness  of  the  storm 
and  the  chill. 

"Look!" 
Bertha  pointed  suddenly,  and  following  the  thrust  of  the 
chubby  arm,  Mary  saw  a  figure  running  towards  them  across 
the  sea  of  lawn.  Lawson  was  drenched.  The  winds  shook  her 
and  she  ran  with  her  arms  away  from  her  body  to  steady  her- 
self. As  she  came  nearer  they  were  able  to  see  her  face.  Long 
black  hair  and  streaks  of  rain  whipped  at  the  whiteness  of 
her  skin  and  made  her  laugh.  Bertha  sat  silent  for  a  moment, 
watching  this  child  of  the  storm.  Mary  had  wiped  away  the 
steam  from  the  window  and  pressing  her  nose  tc  the  cold 
glass,  smiled  in  response  to  the  elfish  glee  of  the  blown  and 
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tumbled  Lawson.  And  then,  from  the  steamy  silence  behind 
her,  without  beginning,  she  heard  the  chant  cf  Bertha,  over 
and  over  and  over  again. 

"The  Christ  Room,  the  Christ  Room." 
Bertha  giggles  and  jounced  Mary's  arm,  pulling  her  away  from 
the  window. 

"That  stupid  girl,"  she  said  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"Come  on,  Mary.  Come  on," 
and  Mary,  watching  her  bounce  up  and  down  on  the  seat  in  time 
to  the  chant,  could  not  help  but  giggle  too.  3ertha  chanted 
lpuder  and  bounced  all  over  the  place.  Mary  began  to  counce. 

•  All  of  a  sudden.  Lav/son  appeared  at  the  window,  knock- 
ing with  the  '."<ind  and  rain.  Balancing  on  the  runningboard  and 
straining  to  hold  herself  close  to  the  door,  she  stared  at 
two  who  quieted  slowly  under  her  gaze.  To  Mary,  it  seemed 
that  the  three  froze  together  in  a  tableau:  the  steamy  ghost 
of  Lawson  peering  through  the  window:  the  solid  warm  feeling 
of  Bertha  along  Mary's  left  side  and  the  ache  of  her  grasp, 
paralyzed  about  Mary's  arm:  the  whole  of  Mary  herself  seemed 
collected  and  waiting  behind  her  own  sight.  The  time  grew. 
Beginning  to  doubt,  Lawson  looked  from  ont  to  other,  Her  dark 
eyes  grew  enormous  and  fixed  on  the  strange  outline  of  Bertha 
who  sat  with  a  left-over  smile  still  pasted  on  her  face. 
Lawson  clung  closely  to  them  fighting  the  glass  that  pushed 
her  away  into  a  blurred  and  raging  storm.  A  slow  and  quest- 
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ioning  smile  started  in  her  eyes  and  beat  back  the  pain  in 
her  face.  Her  look  bore  through  the  glass  to  capture  Bertha's 
eyes  in  locked  exchange.  Their  nearness  began  to  seem  un- 
bearable. Then,  without  transition,  as  the  three  waited 
breathlessly  together,  it  became  the  most  natural  thing  of 
all  to  open  the  door  for  Lawson.  The  complete  peace  and 
Tightness  of  it  took  the  poxvor  of  movement  from  Mary.   She 
felt  Bertha  move,  felt  rather  than  saw  her  reach  to  unclick 
the  safety  button  on  the  door.  Lawson  waited,  straining  to 
the  door  against  the  wind.  Her  fingers  on  the  window  were 
bloodless  and  white  from  their  effort. 

Without  warning,  unnaturally,  entering  like  a  torrent 
with  the  clammy  rain,  Aunt  Ellen  burst  into  the  car  from  the 
other  side.  She  moved  in  clumsy  efficiency,  concentrating 
on  the  dashboard,  jarring  the  car  as  she  slammed  the  door. 
The  motor  shuddered  as  it  gasped  for  breath,  and  then  jerked 
the  car  from  where  it  stood,  roaring  against  the  thunder  into 
its  journey.  Suddenly  the  window  was  clear.  Mary  remembered 
Lawson  being  scraped  from  the  pane  in  the  movement  of  the 
wind  and  the  car.  Twisting  around,  clinging  to  the  back  of 
the  seat,  Mary  tried  to  pierce  the  fog  of  the  back  window. 
She  could  see  for  a  moment  a  dark  form  merged  with  the  white 
blur  of  the  drive  and  then  the  car  turned  a  corner  and  she 
could  see  no  more. 
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Mary  turned  around  slowly  and  precisely  in  her  seat.  She 
resettled  herself  wJLth  great  care.  No  one  spoke.  Nothing  sounded 
save  the  musical  shims  of  the  rain-lashed  storm  as  the  car  drove 
on  down  the  road. 
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